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The Labor Month 
in Review 





As rue first half of 1955 ended, the economy, 
stimulated by heavy consumer demand, had risen 
to levels which exceeded most expectations. The 
extremely receptive market for autombiles, other 
consumer durables, and housing was a major 
factor. Other important influences were the com- 
pletion of inventory reductions and cessation of 
cuts in national security outlays. 

Employment had risen more than seasonally, 
with overtime work fairly widespread. While 
metal goods industries fared best, employment 
recovery was extensive; but, typical of all recover- 
ies, the increase in employment lagged behind the 
output of goods and services, reflecting, in part, a 
longer workweek and rising productivity. 

These developments have given many econo- 
mists optimistic hopes for the second half of the 
year. Generally, those who presage continued 
prosperity base their predictions on the momen- 
tum of the upswing, increasing worker purchasing 
power, and large-scale capital investment. 


THis was the improving economic milieu amidst 
which recent labor events transpired. The most 
dramatic of these was the collective bargaining 
between the CIO Auto Workers and the Ford 
Motor Co. Negotiations with both Ford and 
General Motors had proceeded in somewhat 
desultory fashion since the union’s convention in 
early April. Extension of the General Motors 
contract beyond the terminal date of that with Ford 
enabled the union to concentrate its attention 
upon negotiations with the latter. Strike votes 
were taken among workers in plants of both com- 
panies, with more than 90 percent of those voting 
favoring strike action in support of the guaranteed 
wage demand. In the Ford plants, 73 percent of 
the potential vote was cast. 

The Ford Company on May 26 made a startling 
offer to the union of both direct wage increases 
and a combination “income stabilization plan” 
which included company-aided investment savings 


and severance pay. The union rejected the offer. 
The terminal date of the existing contract was 
extended and settlement was reached 4 days later, 
on June 6, with a 3-year contract. 

The terms provide for a company-financed lim- 
ited fund from which unemployment benefits will 
be paid to hourly employees with at least a year 
of service. The company contributes 5 cents per 
hour to the fund. Weekly payments will be paid 
after June 1, 1956, to eligible laid-off workers in 
relation to years of service. The payment will 
equal the difference between State unemployment 
insurance benefits and 65 percent of weekly take- 
home pay (for 40 hours) for the first 4 weeks, with 
the rate cut to 60 percent for the remaining 22 
weeks. Duration of benefits is limited by seniority 
and the condition of the fund. 

The entire plan will be discarded by June 1, 
1957, if States in which two-thirds of Ford em- 
ployees work have not sanctioned simultaneous 
payment of unemployment insurance with the 
fund benefits. It is also conditional on certain 
interpretations of the Federal wage-hour and in- 
come-tax laws. The annual improvement factor 
was raised by | cent and fringe benefits improved, 
among other gains. 

On June 13 substantially the same terms were 
agreed to by General Motors. 


Tue 72-day strike of the CIO Communications 
Workers against Southern Bell was settled May 24. 
The new contract included general weekly wage 
increases of $1 to $4, arbitration of suspensions 
and discharges, and some reduction in working 
hours. The union agreed to a no-strike clause, 
but won the right of members to refuse to cross 
picket lines of other companies. This will enable 
local operating employees of the Southern Bell 
system to respect picket lines established by 
Western Electric or long distance operators. At 
the end of May, Southern Bell sued the union for 
$5 million for damages allegedly sustained during 
the strike. 

The arbitration to end the nearly 2-month-long 
strike against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
by 10 AFL unions resulted in essentially the same 
health and welfare plan accepted last year by most 
other railroads; however, the award compelled 
the carrier to assume the full cost instead of half. 

In other rail settlements in May, brakemen and 
conductors on both passenger and freight trains 
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won # long-contested demand for pay differentials 
based on length of train. The unions in the 
separate negotiations were the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen. In the negotiations con- 
ducted by the Trainmen, dining-car stewards 
received a $5-a-month increase. 

Railroads in England by mid-June had been 
virtually stopped by a strike of engineers over 
wage differentials. The situation was compounded 
by a jurisdictional strike of dock workers. 

The first break in the Fall River-New Bedford 
textile strike came after 41 days, when the CIO 
Textile Workers Union and the Wamsutta Mills 
agreed to renew their contract with virtually no 
change. By mid-June, about 13,000 members of 
the union remained on strike against proposed 
wage cuts. 


Tue American delegation to the fourth biennial 
congress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, cooperating under the leader- 
ship of AFL president George Meany, achieved 
most of its organizational and political aims at the 
May meeting. On the eve of the conference the 
West German trade unions supported a resolution 
for military defense of the free world, reversing 
its previous stand; the ICFTU created a post of 
organization director whose task will be to in- 
tensify the anti-Communist activities of the body’s 
constituent trade union centers representing 54 
million members; the director will function through 
the Executive Board instead of through the Gen- 
eral Secretary, who has been accused of not vigor- 
ous enough action in the organizational fields; 
three assistant organizational directors are ex- 
pected to be appointed and the AFL may suspend 
its independent activities in the international field; 
it strongly urged the trade secretariats of miners 
and wood workers to eschew association with 
Yugoslavian unions. The ICFTU will move its 
headquarters from Brussels to Paris. Satisfied 
with the developments, the United States delega- 
tion supported an increase in dues, 


Ear.y in June another international conference— 
the 38th session of the tripartite International 


Labor Organization—got under way. As antici- 
pated, some of the agenda items elicited sharp 
debate. In the Governing Body meeting preced- 
ing the Conference, the American delegation suc- 
cessfully pressed for investigation of forced labor 
by the ILO. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
made a vigorous attack against forced labor and 
the general state of labor relations in Communist 
countries. Meanwhile, the ILO named David L. 
Cole, prominent American industrial relations ex- 
pert, adviser on a program emphasizing the 
“human” aspects of labor-management-relations. 

The American employer delegation to the ILO, 
in protest against seating of employer delegates 
from the Soviet Union, withdrew from those com- 
mittees on which Soviet employer delegates sat, 
claiming that employers in State controlled indus- 
tries were indistinguishable from the Government 
itself. This led to a controversy within the 
United States delegation. 

Somewhat lost in the welter of other labor news 
was the signing on May 20 of the Wisconsin Catlin 
Act. It prohibits labor unions in the State from 
contributing to political campaigns. Various labor 
organizations plan a court test of the law’s con- 
stitutionality. A similar measure failed to reach 
a vote in the Michigan legislature. 


In recent AFL union conventions, George Har- 
rison was reelected president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks; Ralph Bellamy won a second 
term as president of the 42-year-old Actors Equity 
Association. 

A United States Circuit Court of Appeals on May 
26 held that a worker, unless he positively disas- 
sociates himself from a strike, is in fact a striker. 
The case arose from a National Labor Relations 
Board decision that the Taft-Hartley law was not 
violated when the Marathon Electric Manufac- 
turing Co. discharged strikers in a walkout which 
violated a union contract. The NLRB found 
that “nonparticipants’” in the strike could be 
discharged unless they had declared their non- 
participation. The union was Local 1113 of the 
independent United Electrical Workers, expelled 
from the CIO some years ago as Communist- 
dominated. 





A Review of Automatic Technology 


The Meaning, Outlook, and 


Implications of America’s Most Recent 


Industrial Development 


EDGAR WEINBERG * 





AUTOMATIC TECHNOLOGY, automation, or autom- 
atization are terms widely and interchangeably 
used to describe the most recent phase of American 
industrial development. They cover the increas- 
ing use, both in offices and factories, of various 
types of laborsaving equipment having virtually 
continuous and, in some instances, self-regulating 
operation. Instead of small changes to achieve 
greater efficiency, as in traditional management 
practice, recent innovations often involve exten- 
sively replanning the flow of work and the layout 
of plants and offices, and completely redesigning 
products for greater automaticity in production. 
While these changes are hailed as the beginning 
of a new era, they are in principle a continuation 
of past trends. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
basic principles and some leading examples of 
automatic technology, to set forth some factors 
to be considered in estimating its rate of growth, 
and to discuss some general implications.' 


Background 


Today’s technological developments carry for- 
ward the search begun in the 18th century for new 
mechanical ways of displacing man as a source of 
energy in production. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the first phase of this movement, marked the 
transition from dependence on hand labor to the 
application of power-driven machinery. Many of 
the principles of automatic technology can be 
traced to such early developments as Oliver Evan's 
continuous flour mill, Babbage’s calculator, Jac- 
quard’s card controlled loom, and Watt's auto- 


matic controls for his steam engine. The 19th 
century saw the steady improvement in speeds, 
capacity, and efficiency of machines, and their use 
in virtually every activity of the economy. 

The 1920's ushered in the mass-production phase 
of industrial development. Ewan Clague, in the 
July 1926 Monthly Labor Review, described im- 
provements in machinery and processes of that 
period as a “new industrial revolution 
the most remarkable advance in productivity effi- 
ciency in the history of the modern industrial 
system.”’ Machine operations in mass-production 
plants were made uniform, reduced to routine, and 
subdivided into simple tasks. The worker's job 
became a machine-paced operation on a highly 
standardized product, with mechanical conveyors 
employed to bring the work and carry it to the 
next step of a sequence. This type of specializa- 
tion resulted in great increases in productivity 
but also in greater monotony for the operator of 
production machines and the man on the assembly 
line. 

Automatic technology, starting with the cumu- 
lative accomplishments of the past, introduces the 
possibility of eliminating direct human interven- 
tion in operating, guiding, and feeding machines 
and in controlling processes. Instead of the 
worker, specialized mechanisms with capacity for 

*Of the Bureau's Division of Productivity and Technological Develop- 
ments. 

'A more detailed di of the « of automation for industrial 
relations was presented in an article by Professors George B. Baldwin and 
George P. Shults in the February 1955 Monthly Labor Review (p. 164). 
The information on current developments used in the present article was 
drawn from files of trade, technical, and other source materials maintained 


by the Bureau of Labor Btatisties’ Division of Productivity and Technologt- 
cal Developments 
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elementary sensing, discriminating, and counting, 
can now perform routine tasks of handling mate- 
rials and information with a high degree of relia- 
bility. 

As this new movement progresses, job oppor- 
tunities in more complex control, service, distribu- 
tive, and creative functions become relatively 
more important in total employment. Many less 
skilled jobs become obsolete. A growing aware- 
ness of the readjustments that may be required to 
conserve human values is accompanying these 
industrial changes. Automatic technology, wisely 
applied, as Norbert Wiener suggests, holds promise 
of “more human use of human beings.” 


Recent Developments 


Recent innovations leading toward more auto- 
matic technology in industry may be grouped in 
four categories: (a) automatic machinery; (b) 
integrated materials handling and processing 
equipment; (c) automatic control systems; and (d) 
electronic computers and data-processing ma- 
chines. The first two categories cover examples 
of advanced mechanization based on engineering 
principles already familiar in industry. The latter 
two encompass innovations largely developed out 
of experience during World War II in the new 
fields of electronics, control, and communication 
engineering. 

The emergence of this technology is part of the 
general acceleration of the Nation’s economic 
growth following World War II. The availability 
of the results of wartime research, large expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment, and the con- 
tinued need for a large volume of defense items 
have greatly stimulated the production of new 
types of equipment. Like Eli Whitney’s system 
of interchangeable musket parts manufacture, 
production principles found useful in speeding the 
output of arms are now used to good advantage in 
civilian industries. 


Automatic Machinery. Some types of specialized 
machinery which carries out a pre-set cycle of 
operations with almost no human intervention is 
found today in virtually all plants having a large 
output of standardized goods. New models of 
automatic glassmaking, textile-spinning, and 
papermaking machinery, printing presses, and 
wire-drawing machines are constantly being intro- 


duced. The basic principles are often unchanged, 
but improvements in speeds and capacity may 
greatly reduce the labor required for a unit of 
output, 

A recently developed automatic filling machine, 
for example, packages cans with 4 ounces of semi- 
solid baby food, “untouched by human hands,” 
at the rate of 800 per minute. The worker’s 
function is limited to manual pushbutton starting 
and stopping, observing and adjusting the per- 
formance to correct malfunctioning, and repair 
and maintenance of the mechanism. Such routine 
decisions as determining when a can is filled are 
mace by tireless, highly accurate, specially 
designed devices built into the machine. 

New models of automatic machines frequently 
incorporate devices to save labor in inspecting, 
gaging, and testing, as well as fabricating opera- 
tions. Also, labor in servicing machinery is now 
economized by means of automatic lubrication 
systems which distribute a precisely measured 
volume of oil to bearings at regular intervals 
without direct human intervention. 

The possibility of mechanizing an industry 
through intensive research on the redesign of the 
product as well as of the fabricating machinery is 
illustrated by new techniques of producing elec- 
tronic parts. Previously, it has not been practical 
to devise laborsaving mechanisms for duplicating 
the complex hand manipulations of producing and 
assembling electronic components. According to 
a BLS study, assembling operations employed, in 
January 1953, about 30 percent of the work force 
in the electronics industry.2- With the tremendous 
civilian and military demand for electronics out- 
put, the need for time-saving automatic fabricating 
methods has become urgent. 

A key development in the mechanization of 
electronics manufacture is the fabrication of the 
printed circuit board. Instead of hand-wired 
circuits, conducting patterns are now etched or 
stenciled on plates by means of specially designed 
machines. The results are a considerable econ- 
omy in time and a high degree of uniformity of 
manufacture. 

Another important development is the manu- 
facture of equipment for attaching standard elec- 
tronic components to printed circuit boards. 
Assembling these parts can now be done mechani- 


* Electronics Employment and Labor Force, Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1953 (p. 1049) 
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cally at significantly higher rates of speed than by 
manual methods. In Project Tinkertoy, a re- 
search pregram conducted by the National Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with private firms, 
the components themselves are produced mechani- 
cally, using the modular principle of design. 
Thus, parts of standard circuits are printed on 
ceramic wafers which are then mechanically 
joined in various combinations into a variety of 
electronic components. 


Integrated Materials Handling and Processing 
Equipment. As faster and larger automatic ma- 
chines reduce the amount of labor directly engaged 
in fabricating operations, engineers are turning 
their attention to developing mechanical ways of 
saving labor in the movement and handling of 
materials. The importance of this function (in 
terms of man-hours of employment) is illustrated 
by the experience of one large manufacturer of 
electrical apparatus. (See table.) The trend 
toward more elaborate processing of raw materials 
serves to make the moving of goods within plants 
increasingly more significant. Manual loading 
and unloading of goods in process, moreover, are 
often too slow to permit full utilization of the new 
high-speed production machinery. 

The metalworking industries, notably auto- 
mobiles and ordnance, provide some of the most 
striking examples of the integration of materials 
handling and processing to achieve continuous 
production. Indeed, the word “automation” was 
coined by D. 8. Harder of the Ford Motor Co. to 
refer to “the automatic handling of discrete parts 
between progressive processing operations.”’ Au- 
tomation in this sense is now applied in the 
machining of engine blocks, pistons, ring gears, 
crankshafts, and 155-mm. shells. Like the assem- 
bly line of the 1920’s, methods of materials 
handiing used in the automobile industry are also 
being imitated by other metalworking plants 
producing large volumes of standardized goods. 

A basic feature of this type of automatic pro- 
duction is the linking together of high-speed 
automatic machine tools so that a predetermined 
sequence of boring and drilling operations can be 
performed on a standardized part, such as an 
engine block, with virtually no direct human labor. 
Extensive use is made of specially built powered 


§ Case Study Data on Productivity and Factory Performance — Fertilizer. 
BLS Report 63, May 1954. 


Distribution of productive man-hours in a large electrical 
apparatus manufacturing company, by major pm at 1948 





Percent of total pro- 
ductive man-hours 








27. 
ra) 
21. 


2 
4 
6. 





! Does not include materials-handling work performed by skilled labor as 
part of normal activities. 


Source, Adapted from table! in an article ent itled “Materials Handling— 
Current Experience and Evolving Principles,” by R. W. — a 
in American Man nt Association Production Series 184 : Caguaational 
Teamwork in Production, New York, 1048, 


conveyors, or “shuttles,” to transport the work 
from machine to machine; of pneumatic, hydraulic, 
and electrical devices to turn, load, position, and 
unload; and of timing mechanisms to synchronize 
the movement of parts being processed, Inspec- 
tion after certain operations is also done auto- 
matically. The result is a continuous flow of 
production, except for brief interruptions for 
changing wornout tools and making repairs. 

Integrated handling and processing equipment 
is also being introduced to save labor in the metal- 
forming and finishing departments of metal- 
working plants. Conveyors and chutes are now 
extensively used to move sand and heavy castings 
in foundries. “Iron fingers’ automatically load 
and unload heavy presses and stamping machines, 
In one large plating plant, automobile bumpers 
pass continuously through a 31-step process, 
guided by a combination of shuttles and elevators, 
Operators at an electrical control panel check 
the process at numerous points. 

Significant advances toward more automatic 
operations have also been made in the handling 
of bulk materials. New plants for processing 
such bulk materials as cake mix and grain are 
now built around a system of belt conveyors, 
gravity chutes, and pneumatic tubes to provide 
a continuous flow from raw material to finished 
product. A fertilizer plant studied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,’ for example, combines several 
processing operations into a single automatic 
sequence, from loading to bagging, by means of 
automatic weighing hoppers, screw conveyers, 
and chutes. 

Longer, faster moving, and larger capacity 
belt conveyers are increasingly used to reduce 
manual handling in transporting coal in mines 
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and utilities, loading and unloading ships, and 
moving bulk materials at construction sites. The 
Riverlake Belt Conveyer Project proposes to 
carry coal and iron ore between Lake Erie and 
the Ohio River with a minimum of handling via 
a 103-mile continuously moving “rubber railroad.” 

In summary, increasing integration of materials 
handling and fabricating operations means fewer 
workers on jobs involving primarily physical 
strength. Greater use of machinery for these 
tasks, however, requires workers skilled in the 
repair and maintenance of costly equipment, 
engineers trained in designing new machinery 
and plant layouts, and management executives 
capable of directing technicians and coordinating 
mass production and mass distribution. 


Wider Use of Automatic Controls. With the large- 
scale use of automatic control devices in industry, 
a new phase of the long process of substituting 
mechanical for human energy begins. Hitherto, 
technological progress has been concerned pri- 
marily with the transfer of manual skills from 
man to machines, the worker remaining a con- 
troller and director. New developments involve 
the use of improved devices for such operations 
as sensing, measuring, comparing, and remem- 
bering, as well as operating in a predetermined 
manner. Control of machines by other machines 
or completely self-regulated production now be- 
comes possible. 

Although automatic control devices have long 
been used in the operation of the telephone 
system and industrial furnaces, their diffusion on 
a large scale was greatly speeded by new knowl- 
edge and experience gained during World War 
Il. The collaboration of engineers, scientists, and 
mathematicians in designing servomechanisms 
for gun positioning, radar, and so forth, as Pro- 
fessors Brown and Campbell of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have pointed out, “‘soon 
focused attention on the essential principles that 
apply to all control systems.” * 

The basis for automatic control of industrial 
processes is the technique of “feedback.”’ Briefly, 
feedback control exists when information about 
the output at one stage of a process is returned 
or fed back to an earlier stage so as to influence 
the process and hence change the output itself. 
This closed loop between input and output con- 
trasts with open-loop controls where a human 


operator receives information about the results of 
& process, mentally compares it with the desired 
performance, and makes adjustments in the input, 
if necessary, to achieve the predetermined stand- 
ard performance. Like the human nervous sys- 
tem, one scientist suggests,’ closed-loop systems 
have the remarkable ability to control the applica- 
tion of a substantial amount of force with a 
minimum expenditure of energy. 

The operation of automatic control is exem- 
plified by the simple closed-loop circuit used to 
control room temperature. In this familiar case, 
a sensing device of the thermostat measures the 
controlled variable, room temperature. The read- 
ing is then automatically compared with the pre- 
set desired value. If some deviation or error is 
detected, a signal is transmitted to the servomotor 
or starting switch of the furnace which operates 
until the desired temperature is reached and then 
stops. A new factor that alters the room tem- 
perature beyond the tolerance allowed sets off 
this self-regulating system anew. 

Plants converting raw materials into finished 
products through some form of chemical process- 
ing are making increasing use of automatic 
control instruments. Self-regulation of the tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, and level of liquids and 
gases in these processes is often achieved by 
networks of control instruments. Materials han- 
dling in and out of processing tanks, pipes, and 
chambers is naturally continuous. The <esult is 
completely automatic production, from the input 
of raw material to the output of finished products. 

Notable examples of whole plants built around 
automatic controls are found in the petroleum 
refining and chemical industries, including atomic 
processing, which have expanded their capacity 
fairly rapidly since the end of World War II. 
Other industries where scientific experts believe 
advanced planning now aims at fully automatic 
plants are cement, beverages, paper products, 
telephone and telegraph, and electric power. 
Some industries, such as steel, make extensive use 
of instrument control in important steps of the 
processing. 

As chemical processing is substituted for 
mechanical operations in other industries such as 


*G. 8. Brown and D. P. Campbell, Control Systems. (/n the Scientific 
American, New York, September 1952, p. 50.) 

‘J. G. Kemeny, Man Viewed as a Machine. (/n Scientific American, 
New York, April 1055, p. 58.) 
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metal refining, the use of automatic controls no 
doubt will be extended. Improvements in meas- 
uring instruments also promise new applications. 
For example, a new gage employing radioactivity 
for continuous noncontact measurement of thick- 
ness makes possible more exact automatic control 
in coating paper, plastics, or rubber with abrasives, 
varnish, or adhesives. 

An important objective of using automatic 
controls in many of these already highly mech- 
anized operations is the finer adjustment and 
better quality of products made possible, rather 
than any large-scale saving of direct labor. 
Direct labor is already a relatively small proportion 
of the work force. A BLS study of synthetic 
rubber plants, for example, indicated that workers 
directly engaged in process operation in 1949 
comprised only about a quarter of total plant 
labor. Maintenance, administrative, engineer- 


ing, and other overhead labor were the most 
important occupational categories. 

The application of feedback controls to machine 
tools introduces the possibility of automatic 
production in industries other than those having 
continuous processes. While suitable for mass 
production of standardized parts, the automatic, 


though not self-regulated, materials-handling 
equipment and custom-built machine tools de- 
scribed earlier are generally not economical for 
job-lot production. 

Tape control of machine tools provides a flexible 
method for producing small lots. With this type 
of automatic control, the tool is guided over the 
work without human intervention in response 
to a series of instructions previously recorded in 
code on such media as cards, paper tape, magnetic 
tape, or film. These instructions can be changed 
after each job. Punched-tape programming, for 
example, is being applied to standard precision- 
boring machines. While the advantages of such 
flexible automatic controls are recognized, ‘‘much 
development work still remains,” according to one 
expert, “before control systems can be developed 
that are low cost, accurate, and versatile enough 
for all-around use.”’’ 


* Trends in Man-Hours Expended Per Unit: Synthetic Rubber and 
Components: 1945-49. Bureau of Labor Statistics, processed, 1952. 

'J. Diebold, What's Needed to Make Tape Control Take Hold. (Jn 
Automatic Control, New York, April 1955, p. 48.) 

* Electronic Data Processing. (Jn Researchfor Industry, Stanford, Calif., 
November 1953, p. 5.) 
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Electronic Computers and Data-Processing Ma- 
chines. As the economy grows in size and com- 
plexity, the work of information handling becomes 
increasingly important. Although mechanization 
of recordkeeping, accounting, and computing has 
advanced, the proportion of the labor force en- 
gaged in clerical and related work has continued 
to increase. Scientists and engineers in the past 
10 years have therefore devoted considerable effort 
to developing new and faster tools in this field. 

A major advance is the electronic computer or 
data-processing machine. The direct result of 
organized research for military purposes, the elec- 
tronic computer applies principles of communica- 
tion engineering to the tasks of counting and 
control. The broad stream of scientific research 
that produced radio and television also contributed 
to the development of this remarkable new tool. 

Two general types of electronic computers are 
the analog and the digital. The analog, the first 
to be developed, is essentially a measuring device 
and is used to derive answers to engineering prob- 
lems from the operations of a physical analogy of 
the problem. Analog computers allow engineers 
to study the operation and improve the design of 
a complicated process, without costly experimenta- 
tion, by simulating its behavior. They are now 
widely used tools for such problems as designing 
guided missiles and analyzing the distribution 
network of utilities. 

The digital computer operates as a counting 
rather than measuring device. Its principal fea- 
ture is the use of electrical impulses to perform 
arithmetical operations at speeds far beyond hu- 
man capabilities. The electronic computer com- 
bines several data-processing operations into one 
machine. The entire processing of data goes on 
automatically, without the manual transferring of 
data from one step to the next as in mechanical 
systems. 

The high computing speeds and reliability of 
these machines have steadily been improved. 
According to the Stanford Research Institute, 
“figures can be handled electronically at more 
than 1,000 times the speed of conventional 
punched card equipment.’’* A machine intro- 
duced in 1953 had 25 to 35 times the speed and 
capacity of the first large electronic computer 
produced by the same company in 1948. 

Two types of digital computers may also be 
distinguished: the special purpose and general 
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purpose. Special purpose computers consist of 
specially designed parts to perform a few fixed 
sequences of computing operations or programs. 
A large mail order firm, for example, uses a memory 
unit and computer to keep an up-to-the-minute 
inventory analysis, item by item, of 12,000 differ- 
ent lines. An airline employs a similar high-speed 
computer to handle seat reservations. Special 
purpose, high-speed computers are also used in air 
traffic control and to analyze unit demand for re- 
tail merchandise in department stores. 

The general purpose computer can be used for 
a variety of operations not having a fixed built-in 
program. Instead, a new program must be devel- 
oped in each application. Programming for the 
computer, however, involves time-consuming anal- 
ysis of procedures and operations which is not 
subject to mechanization. 

The first digital computers were developed for 
scientific and engineering research purposes in con- 
nection with military defense. Their ability to 
telescope tremendous series of computations taking 
months into a few hours’ work has been of incalcu- 
lable value in preparing ballistic tables, evaluating 
airplane designs, and solving problems in nuclear 
physics. New pathways in scientific research are 
open because mathematical computations for 
weather forecasts, interindustry economics, as- 
tronomy, seasonal trend analysis—too costly with 
conventional methods—are now practical. 

The marketing and rental in 1953 of high-speed 
electronic machines specially designed for process- 
ing business data probably marked the beginning 
of a new era in office work. According to a survey 
made early in 1955, about a dozen large companies 
have installed data-processing machines and nearly 
30 others may have machines installed in the near 
future.* 

Although many firms eventually expect to use 
the computers to obtain new information for man- 
agement, the first applications are being made on 
tasks now being performed by slower methods. 
A large appliance company uses its electronic 
computer for preparing its payroll, scheduling ma- 
terials, and controlling inventories. A utility pre- 
pares customers’ bills. Insurance companies plan 
to use high-speed computers on premium billing, 
premium accounting, and actuarial computations. 

The possibilities of savings in routine clerical 
labor appear to be substantial. A chemical com- 
pany recently reports that its computer produces a 


financial report in 2 hours that formerly took 320 
man-hours and prepares 1,200 manufacturing cost 
reports in 12 machine-hours, in contrast to the 
1,800 man-hours formerly required. Although 
these comparative figures take no account of the 
long period needed for developing the complex 
instructions for the machine, there is little doubt 
that the electronic data-processing machine 


is a highly efficient tool for handling the ever in- 
creasing volume of information needed in business 
enterprises for making decisions. 


Outlook 


Although the general direction of technological 
change is toward greater automaticity, the actual 
time it will take each industry to adopt automatic 
equipment now commercially available depends on 
a wide variety of economic factors and hence is 
difficult to forecast. Piecemeal progress, with 
some industries and processes affected more than 
others, seems more probable than any abrupt 
changeover in a short period. 

Fragmentary data on past experience with 
mechanization illustrate the gradualness of tech- 
nological change. “One of the interesting re- 
sults,” Carroll D. Wright observed in his 1898 
study of Hand and Machine Labor," after several 
decades of mechanization, “is the extent of the 
hand method of production, even at the present 
time.” W. Duane Evans estimated that hand 
methods were still used in 1936 in making about 
one-quarter of all long filler cigars, 19 years after 
more economical machine methods had been in- 
troduced.“ Boris Stern, on the other hand, in 
his study of the glass industry found that in 8 
years a machine for making glass tubing had 
entirely displaced the old hand process in the 
industry.” Other studies revealed a similar pat- 
tern of gradual change, with variations from 
industry to industry, depending on economic 
circumstances. 

So far as the immediate future is concerned, & 
brief review of some general factors accelerating 
and retarding the spread of technological improve- 


* P. B. Laubach and L. E. Thompson, Electronic Computers: A Progress 
Report. (/n Harvard Business Review, Boston, March-April 1955, p. 121.) 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Lebor, Washington, 
Bureau of Labor, Vol. 1, 1808 (p. 6) 

 Mechanization and Productivity of Labor in the Cigar Manufacturing 
Industry, BLS Bull. 600, 1938 (p. 1). 

4 Productivity of Labor in the Glass Industry, BLS Bull. 441, 1927 (p. 6). 
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ments suggests the likelihood of a fairly steady 
growth but no economywide revolution. A sig- 
nificant accelerating factor is the increasing sup- 
ply of new equipment. A McGraw-Hill survey 
made in 1955 “ found that firms in the electrical 
machinery industry (covering producers of auto- 
matic control equipment as well as others) expect 
to sell about 29 percent more in 1958 than in 1954. 
Competition and large research and development 
expenditures by this industry group promise a 
continued flow of improvements. 

Marketing by producing firms also appears to be 
vigorous. Easier methods of financing the pur- 
chase of machine tools, such as tool lease and in- 
stallment arrangements, are offered to purchasers 
as incentives to modernization. Four technical 
journals, devoted exclusively to the field of auto- 
matic controls, are now being published.“ New 
equipment is described in trade journals and dis- 
cussed before engineering societies, and manage- 
ment and trade associations. 

The demand for laborsaving equipment in the 
near future, on the basis of overall figures on 
capital investment, is also likely to be fairly strong. 
According to the survey of business expectations 
by the United States Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
investment in new plant and equipment in 1955 
by all industry may be close to the 1953 record 
level.“ With competition and high operating costs 
spurring the search for cost-cutting equipment, 
many firms plan to spend larger amounts on mod- 
ernization rather than on expansion. 

The continued expansion of the chemicai- 
processing and petroleum-refining industries may 
mean greater demand for automatic control, par- 
ticularly in new plants. Progress may also occur 
in insurance and banking, Federal tax collection, 
patent processing, and postal service, where special 
committees are now studying ways of introducing 
electronic data-processing machines. In several 
large metalworking companies, separate auto- 


“See Business Week, April 23, 1055 (p. %), New York, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co 

4 These are: (1, Automatic Controls, Reinhold Publishing Co., New York; 
(2) Automation, Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; (3) Control Engineering, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York; and (4) Instruments and Automa- 
tion, Instruments Publishing Co., Pittsburgh 

“Investment and Sales Anticipations in 1955. (Jn Survey of Current 


Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce, March 1955, p. 4.) 
* See I. H. Siegel, Technological Change and Long-Run Forecasting (In 
The Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, July 105%, p. 147). 


mation departments have been charged to find 
new ways and areas for using laborsaving equip- 
ment. 

Certain economic factors tend to retard the 
development of automation. Because of the high 
cost of the new types of equipment, automation is 
generally limited to plants producing a large 
volume of standardized goods of fairly stable 
design. Most goods therefore may continue to be 
produced on a mechanized but job-lot basis. 
Because of the complexities, progress toward 
greater mechanization of assembly work is likely 
to be slower than in fabricating. 

Another obstacle to rapid diffusion of automatic 
technology is the long time needed for designing 
and custom building the complex specialized 
machinery. A large scale electronic scientific 
computer, for example, took about 5 years of 
research and development and involved the pro- 
duction and assembly of thousands of components 
from nearly 300 manufacturers, A large insur- 
ance company required 2 years for analyzing its 
methods in order to install a data-processing 
machine. 

Finally, internal factors within the modern cor- 
poration often create delays in introducing large- 
scale changes." The purchase of costly automatic 
equipment involves long-range planning and 
complex decisions in the fields of corporate finance, 
marketing, and personnel. Conflicting interests 
of stockholders, executives, supervisors, and work- 
ers need to be resolved. Installing a high-speed 
electronic data-processing machine in a large 
company, for example, means changes in the 
duties and status of certain executives as well as 
workers, and their resistance to change may be an 
obstacle. In brief, the elusive and sensitive 
human factor may prove one of the important 
brakes on the rapid diffusion of the new tech- 
nology. 


Some Broad Implications 


To clarify the broad implications of the growth 
of automatic technology, it is useful to distinguish 
between man’s role as a consumer and as a pro- 
ducer. Concerning his welfare as a consumer, it 
is clear that the per capita amount of goods and 
services consumed in any economy basically 
depends on the percent of the population em- 
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ployed, average hours worked, and the cutput per 
man-hour. An increase in the annual rate of 
productivity growth of the private nonfarm econ- 
omy from 2 percent, the long-term rate, to 3 
percent would mean an additional $54 billion 
(based on constant prices) in national output in 
1965, or on a per capita basis, $287 more. This 
gain in material wealth would also allow for some 
increase in leisure through shorter workweeks 
and longer vacations. In short, increased pro- 
ductivity as a result of technological change may 
be the source of higher living standards in the 
United States. 

The implications of the new technology for man 
as a producer are more difficult to assess. Broadly 
considered, one probable effect will be to intensify 
the shifting of productive resources of workers, 
management, and capital among various activities 
of the economy. In this process of change, some 


individual workers inevitably suffer losses as a 
result of displacement; others are benefited, as a 
result of up-grading. Employees in firms that do 
not adopt advanced techniques of production may 
become unemployed. Firms that are able to adopt 
cost-cutting equipment may gain a significant com- 
petitive advantage and expand their employment. 


The total extent of displacement as a result of 
technological changes will always be difficult to 
disentangle from other factors that cause economic 
unbalance. 

The record of the past provides considerable 
support for believing that technological progress 
may be accompanied by high levels of employ- 
ment. Carroll D. Wright in the 1890’s used the 
phrase “expansion of labor” to describe the rise 
and growth of new industries providing new oppor- 
tunities to offset displacement in older and declin- 
ing industries. The shift of home activties to the 
factory, the growth of urban transportation and 
utilities, and the expansion of distributive, service, 
and government activities opened new oppor- 
tunities in the past. In industries in an early stage 
of growth, such as rayon, autos, and chemicals in 
the 1920’s, Dr. Solomon Fabricant found that 
productivity and employment both rose rapidly, 
the gain in total output offsetting the reduction in 
unit man-hour requirements.” 

In the future, some accommodation to job dis- 
placement, as automatic technology is gradually 


introduced, may come from a shorter workweek 
and new sources of industrial expansion such as 
atomic energy, aircraft, instruments, electronics, 
and other industries producing equipment for the 
new technology; industries catering to the leisure 
needs (travel, home repair equipment, and recrea- 
tion); new products from industrial research and 
development; and public programs for highway 
building and school construction. If the progress 
of automatic technology is gradual, these industries 
may provide a source of new opportunities. 
Public and private policies that contribute to 
growth of the economy and to high levels of em- 
ployment will be a major contribution in meeting 
the problems of job losses occasioned by greater 
use of laborsaving equipment. 

The need for adequate measures to ease the 
hardships of displaced individuals, to train workers 
with new skills, and to adjust conflicting interests 
on the job are likely to be important issues of the 
transition. These problems were discussed by 
Professors Baldwin and Shultz in the February 
1955 Monthly Labor Review. They constitute a 
new framework for all groups having an interest 
in the labor market. Labor, management, and 
government agencies, responsible for education, 
vocational training, employment services, unem- 
ployment insurance, apprenticeship, wages and 
hours, and industrial relations, therefore, are likely 
to be increasingly concerned with the problems 
created by technological change. 

One conclusion that follows is the ever increasing 
importance of information about the human as- 
pects of technological change. Carroll D. Wright, 
was aware of the pervasive influence of technology 
on labor problems when he initiated his pioneering 
studies of mechanization at the end of the last 
century. Today a sound basis for policies and 
programs for easing the transition to the new tech- 
nology requires a comprehensive system of timely 
information about such subjects as productivity, 
employment, unemployment, labor turnover, occu- 
pations, consumption, production, and leisure. 
With broader understanding, automatic technology 
and greater productivity become the basis for 
enriching life in a free society. 


"8, Fabricant, Employment in Manufacturing, 1900-1990, New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. . 





Unemployment in 
New England 
Textile Communities 


WILLIAM H. MIERNYK* 


Epitor’s Nors.—This article reviews the employ- 
ment problems faced by the unemployed textile 
worker. It is excerpted from a paper presented 
at the spring meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association in Philadelphia, April 
29, 1955. Suspension marks to denote unused 
portions of text have been omitted in the interest 
of easier reading. 





New Enatanp textile employment has been de- 
clining since the early 1920’s. Except during 
World War II and the immediate postwar years, 
the decline has been almost continuous. Compe- 
tition from the low-wage South, technological 
change, the loss of export markets, increasing 
imports, the changing pattern of consumer prefer- 
ences, and interfiber competition have drastically 
reduced the number of textile jobs in New Eng- 
land.' Some of these factors have also contributed 
to the general decline of textile employment in the 
Nation as a whole.’ 

The loss of textile jobs has been primarily re- 
sponsible for the decline in New England manu- 
facturing employment in recent years. Manufac- 
turing employment in the region decreased by 
141,000 workers, or 9 percent, between the first 
quarter of 1947 and the first quarter of 1955 (see 
table). During the same period, 129,000 textile 
jobs were lost, accounting for 91.5 percent of the 
net decline in manufacturing employment. 

Employment in other industries increased. The 
greatest gains were made by the electrical 
machinery, transportation equipment, apparel, 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. But 
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these gains failed by a considerable margin to offset 
the loss of textile jobs. Total nonagricultural 
employment, however, increased during the 8-year 
period because of an increase in the numbergof 
nonmanufacturing jobs.’ 


Busi and E je Research, Northeastern 





*Director, Bureau ¢ 
University, Boston 

' The causes were discussed in the Report on the New England Textile 
Industry by Committee Appointed by the Conference of New England 
Governors, 1952, Cambridge, Maas., 1983 (pp. 19-43, 101-107), which was 
summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 632). Bee also 
William H. Miernyk and Arthur A. Bright, Jr., The Textile Industries of 
New England, The Committee of New England of the National Planning 
Association (c/o Federal Reserve Bank of Boston), Staff Memorandum No. 
10, August 1953 (pp. 1-20). 

? See stat nt of Bol Barkin, Research Director, Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO), before the Bpecial Subcommittee to Investigate 
Unemployment, Senate Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare (s4th 
Cong.), March 23, 1055 

4 The first quarter of 1947 was chosen as the beginning of the period for 
making this comparison, since in that year employinent data were reclassified 
from the Social Security code to the Standard Industrial Classification and 
no detailed comparisons can be made with an earlier period, 
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Because of the rising employment in other 
manufacturing industries, many New Englanders 
feel that the displaced textile workers are being 
absorbed by the region's growth industries, such 
as electronics. Others have assumed that the 
workers are finding jobs in the expanding trade and 
service occupations, A number of recent studies 
of the experience of displaced textile workers 
provide us with data to test the validity of these 
assumptions. 


Surveys of Displaced Workers 


Professors M yers and Shultz of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology studied the experience of 
a sample of workers who lost their jobs through the 
liquidation of a cotton-textile mill in New Hamp- 
shire in 1948. They found that a small group of 
younger workers, who quit when the liquidation 
was announced, were more successful in finding 
jobs than those who waited to be laid off. 
Eighty-six percent of the former were employed 
when interviewed, but only 35 percent of the latter. 
There was relatively little movement out of manu- 
facturing employment, and among the workers 
who found new jobs, there was considerable down- 
grading in skill classification and earnings. Forty- 
three percent of the employed quit-group and 68 
percent of the employed workers in the layoff- 
group found new textile jobs.‘ 

The Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security studied the experience of a sample of 416 
millworkers who were displaced by the closing of a 
worsted mill in 1952. Most of the workers had 
been laid off at least 18 months by the time of the 
survey. About two-thirds of the sample workers 
were employed, 20 percent were unemployed, and 
15 percent were no longer in the labor force. 
One-third of the employed were still attached to the 
textile industry, although they had had to move or 
commute to other textile communities. As in the 
previous study, there was a downgrading in skills, 
and 69 percent of the employed workers were 
earning less than they had in the liquidated mill.’ 

The most recent study of the postliquidation 
employment experience of textile workers was 
made by the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research at Northeastern University. This sur- 
vey included 6 case studies —5 in Massachusetts 
and | in Rhode Island—covering more than 1,700 
workers over the period from 1951 to the middle 


of 1954. About 45 percent of the sample workers 
were employed at the time of the survey, 12 percent 
had withdrawn from the labor force, and 43 per- 
cent were seeking jobs. Seventy-five percent of 
the employed were in manufacturing and 36 per- 
cent were still in textiles. The electrical machin- 
ery industry employed 7 percent and apparel 6 
percent. Employment in both of these industries 
was expanding during the period covered by this 
survey. Sixty-four percent of the employed 
workers reported lower earnings. Again, a shift 
to lower skill classifications was found and many 
of the workers claimed a loss of job satisfaction.* 

In another instance, a New Hampshire woolen 
mill, which was liquidated during the last quarter 
of 1948, displaced 175 workers. It was the only 
manufacturing establishment of any size in the 
community. In 1951, an attempt was made to 
contact all of the displaced workers through their 
records in the New Hampshire Division of Employ- 
ment Security.’ A followup survey of a sample of 
workers remaining in the community was made in 
the summer of 1953. (This is the only textile -mill 
inquiry known to the writer where a repeat survey 
was conducted some time after the initial study 
was completed.) 

After the mill closed, the building was occupied 
by a firm which manufactures industrial leather 
belting and packing. At the time of the first 
survey, 69 percent of the original group were 
known to have found employment. Of these, 43 
percent were at work in the leather products 
establishment; 26 percent had found other textile 
jobs which involved moving or commuting to 
other textile communities. Altogether, 82 percent 
of the employed were still in manufacturing. 

Five years after the liquidation, only 13 percent 
of the sample workers were still in textiles, and 
the proportion employed by the leather products 
establishment had increased to 47 percent. During 
the intervening years there had been a sharp 
decline in textile employment in New Hampshire, 
as many small woolen mills throughout the State 

‘Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz, The Dynamics of a Labor 
Market, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951 (pp. 32, 42-44) 

4‘ Mary E. Wilcox, The Displaced Textile Worker: A Case Study, Boston, 
Research and Statistics Department, Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security, August 26, 1054. 

* William H. Miernyk, Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, Boston, Bureau 


of Business and Economic Research, Northeastern University, 1955 (pp. 
10-8). 

’ Inter-Industry Mobility of Workers and the Transfer of Worker Skills 
in New England, Boston, The Committee of New England of the National 
Planning Association, Staff Memorandum No. 5, June 1952 
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were liquidated.* After the mill closed some of 
the younger, single workers left the community. 
Fifty-eight percent of the workers in the original 
mill were married at the time, and nearly half were 
under 45. But of the sample workers remaining 
in the community 5 years later, 81 percent were 
married and 66 percent were past the age of 45. 
In general, the displaced workers have exhibited 
a relatively low degree of geographical and occu- 
pational mobility. To a large extent this is a 
function of age rather than occupational attach- 
ment. Younger workers, particularly those with- 
out family responsibilities, will move elsewhere to 
seek employment, but the older worker is more 
reluctant to move. Younger workers, too, are 
better able to find employment in nontextile manu- 
facturing industries. Many of the older workers 
who have found nonmanufacturing jobs are doing 
unskilled and relatively low-paying work as 
janitors, porters, hospital attendants, and so forth. 
The continued loss of textile jobs and the rela- 
tive immobility of the displaced workers have 
produced a high level of chronic unemployment 
in many New England textile towns since the end 
of World War II. A number have been classified 
as areas of “very substantial labor surplus’ (12 


percent or more of the local labor force unem- 
ployed) even during periods of high level employ- 


ment in the Nation as a whole. In 1954, for 
example, the four textile towns of Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River, and New Bedford accounted for 
9.2 percent of nonagricultural employment in 
Massachusetts, but 25 percent of the State’s 
unemployed. In the Providence labor market 
area, monthly unemployment averaged 43,000 
throughout 1954. There was one unemployed 
worker for each 6.5 workers employed in non- 
agricultural occupations.° 

Depressed conditions in the industry have 
exerted downward pressure on textile wages. 


* William J. Roy, Textile Employment Changes in New Hampshire 
1947-1952, Concord, New Hampshire Division of Employment Security, 
January 1953 

* For a discussion covering a longer time period, see William H. Miernyk, 
Chronic Unemployment in New England from 1047 to 1051, Boston, The 
Committee of New England of the National Planning Association, Staff 
Memorandum No. 2, May 1952. 

® See Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, op eit. (pp. 14-15, 17-18). 

" Economic Report of the President, January 1955 (p. 57). 

” Only two “preference contracts” valued at $100,000 or more were awarded 
to New England firms in labor surplus areas in 1954. The entire program 
of granting tax amortization assistance was expected to create an estimated 
9,000 jobs in the Nation's labor surplus areas by the end of 1944. See The 
Labor Market and Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Burean of Employment Security, March 1955 (pp. 16-17). 


Following arbitrated wage cuts in Maine and in 
the Fall River-New Bedford area in 1952, the 
unions voluntarily accepted wage reductions 
threughout the cotton and rayon industry. These 
came at a time of rising wages in the more pros- 
perous durable-goods industries. This year the 
workers went on strike against some mills which 
proposed a further reduction of 10 cents an hour 
in wages and fringe benefits. 


Remedies 


What has been the reaction in the textile towns 
to the adversity they have experienced since the 
end of World War II? Local industrial develop- 
ment commissions have been formed to create new 
jobs for the displaced workers. They have relied 
heavily upon promotional activities, however, and 
the development of industrial tracts with a few 
small modern factory buildings offered as induce- 
ments to manufacturers to locate in these areas. 
But, in general, they have assumed that the labor 
market will take care of itself. They evidently 
feel that if new industry can be attracted to the 
textile towns, the displaced workers will find jobs 
in the new factories. 

To some extent this has been true. But the 
growth industries have, in the main, offered jobs 
to new entrants into the labor market or to 
younger workers in general. Many of the displaced 
textile workers are past the age of 45, however, and 
they find their age a barrier to further factory 
employment.” Finally, much of the growth of 
new industries has taken place outside the textile 
towns. 

The most recent Economic Report of the 
President recommended that, “for the time 
being, at least, it is . . . desirable to continue 
the policy of granting special tax amortization 
benefits for new defense facilities located in surplus 
labor areas and of placing Government contracts 
as far as feasible in these areas.’ Unfortunately, 
however, neither accelerated tax amortization 
nor special Government contracts have reduced 
the level of unemployment in the distressed textile 
communities of New England.” In 4 of the 6 
communities included in the survey conducted 
by the writer last year, unemployment was higher 
at the beginning of 1955 than it was at the begin- 
ning of 1954. In only one of the communities, 
a nontextile area in which the sole textile mill had 
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been liquidated about a year before the survey, 
was there a substantial drop in unemployment. 
This community, however, has not been among 
the surplus labor areas in recent years. This was 
recognized in the President’s report which stated 
that “these programs can make only a limited 
contribution to relieving ‘spot’ unemployment 
.. ." It was the belief “that a large part of the 
adjustment of depressed areas to new economic 
conditions both can and should be carried out by 
the local citizens themselves.” It concluded 
that the major contribution which the Federal 
Government can make is to pursue policies that 
will promise a high and stable level of employment 
in the Nation as a whole. 

Undoubtedly, a high level of employment in 
the Nation is a prerequisite to a successful attack 
on localized unemployment. Nonetheless, judging 
by the experience to date, it is doubtful that the 
distressed communities can solve their unemploy- 
ment problems entirely on their own. For one 
thing, the surplus labor areas of New England 
compete with many other communities through- 
out the Nation as eager as they to attract new 
manufacturing establishments. Secondly, they 


have done little to increase the occupational or 
geographical mobility of the displaced textile 
workers. 

Normal turnover in those mills which continue 
to operate in the region has provided jobs for 
many workers displaced by the liquidation of 
other mills. However, take a community such as 


Lawrence, Mass., where textile employment 
declined from a peak of more than 25,000 workers 
in the last quarter of 1950 to fewer than 5,000 
during the first quarter of 1955. The only answer 
is to help the displaced workers find nontextile 
jobs locally or aid them in moving to other areas 
where employment is available."* 


The Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
has been sharply critical of the Federal Govern- 
ment for failing to take specific measures to deal 
with the textile problem. They have suggested 
Government purchases of American textiles for 
shipment to needy peoples abroad and have urged 
Congress to make a full-scale investigation of the 
problems facing the textile industries. Union 


spokesmen also have criticized the public relations 
approach adopted by many of the depressed 
communities. These communities, union leaders 
say, “offer inducements to the locating firms, 
build new plants, grant tax exemptions; protect 
the firms. But don’t insist upon aid or special 
provisions for the unemployed and the distressed. 
Such petitions might discourage the potential 
new firms. A conspiracy of silence envelops the 
areas only to be broken by the facts of reality 
and the despair of the people.’’” 

A program to encourage mobility should 
provide for retraining and assistance in job 
placement outside the depressed communities. 
This is not a particularly novel suggestion. Such 
a program would require extremely careful 
planning. There would be little point in retraining 
textile workers for nonexistent jobs. But a careful 
inventory of job vacancies in the Nation, and an 
analysis of the changing occupational structure 
of American industry, might provide a clue to 
the type of retraining necessary to bring vacant 
jobs and idle workers together. Also, it might 
be necessary to provide financial assistance to 
those otherwise unable to relocate in other 
communities, 

New England has had «. decade of experience 
with community efforts to solve local unemploy- 
ment problems. While there have been some 
individual successes, the overall results have not 
been impressive. Efforts to provide employment 
by attracting industry to surplus labor areas are 
laudable and should be encouraged, but we should 
also recognize the limitations of this approach. 
There is no reason to believe that a balanced 
labor supply can be achieved in every community 
by bringing jobs to the workers. Unemployed 
workers in surplus labor areas should also be 
encouraged, and assisted if necessary, to move 
to other areas where job opportunities are more 
plentiful. 


@ Bee footnote 11. 
4 Not all of the 20,000 textile workers who lost jobs in Lawrence are still 


im the labor force. Approximately 18 percent of « large sample of workers 
interviewed in Lawrence had withdrawn from the labor force between 2 
and 244 years after their displacement due to mil! liquidation. 

Barkin, op. cit. Congressmen representing districts in which there is 
substantial unemployment have been equally critical. See, for example, the 
remarks of Congressman James M. Quigley of Pennsylvania in the Con- 
greasional Record, January 25, 1955 (pp. A381-382). 
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Feperat labor legislation since 1935 has safe- 
guarded the right of a majority of the employees 
in a given unit to choose representatives for 
collective bargaining purposes who would speak 
for all employees. Through collective bargaining 
union members have traditionally sought more 
specific guarantees of the status of their unions 
by the negotiation of clauses requiring that all 
employees should be or become union members. 
Federal and some State statutes currently in 
effect, however, restrict the degree to which union 
membership may be established by employers 
and unions as a condition of employment. 

The union-shop clause usually requires em- 
ployees already on the payroll to become union 
members and new employees to join within a 
specified time after hiring. It is the principal 
type of union-security provision now found in 
labor-management contracts, according to an 
analysis made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of 1,716 collective bargaining agreements in effect 
during all or part of 1954. Nearly two-thirds 
contained union-shop clauses.’ Of the 7,405,000 
workers covered by the agreements studied, 64 
percent were employed under union-shop pro- 
visions. 

Maintenance-of-membership clauses, which do 
not require employees to join the union but to 
maintain membership once acquired, appeared in 
14 percent of the agreements. The remainder of 
the agreements studied (21 percent) contained 
sole-bargaining clauses which recognize the union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent, but do not 
specify membership requirements. In the South, 
where the union-shop and maintenance-of-mem- 
bership provisions are prohibited in a number of 


States under so-called “right to work”’ laws, union 
status in two-thirds of the contracts examined 
was limited to sole-bargaining clauses. 

Three-fourths of the agreements had checkoff 
provisions under which employers agreed to de- 
duct union dues from employees’ pay for transfer 
to the union. 

Most of the agreements analyzed for this study 
covered 1,000 or more workers.? No attempt was 
made to balance the distribution of agreements 
studied between those affected by the union- 
security regulations of the Labor Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 (LMRA) 
and those not covered by that act. The act 
applies to establishments engaged in industries 
affecting interstate commerce, excepting railroads 
and airlines.’ 

A comparison of results of the present study 
with the Bureau’s 1952 report‘ reveals little 
change in the prevalence of the union shop. To 
some extent, this may be a reflection of the in- 
creased use of long-term agreements in recent 
years, which tended to stabilize certain aspects of 
collective bargaining. 

Since 1952, 5 additional States have adopted 
legislation outlawing union-security provisions,’ 
bringing the total with such laws to 18 as of 
March 1955. However, passage of these five new 
statutes had little effect on the results of the 
present study, since agreements in these States 
represented a relatively small proportion of the 
agreements studied. Moreover, enactment of the 
State laws did not affect agreements already in 
existence. 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

' Bome excluded certain groups of workers from the membership require- 
ment. Provisions which required union membership before the date of 
employment (commonly referred to as ‘closed shop" clauses) were included 
in the union-shop category. 

4 This selection of agreements represents an incomplete transition from 
sam ples used in earlier studies, which were com prised of agreements covering 
both small and large groups of workers, to a new basis for agreement analysis 
limited to all agreements covering 1,000 or more workers. The collection and 
analysis techniques used in the agreement analysis program are described 
on p. 673 of this issue. 

* Railroad and airline agreements are not collected by the Bureau and, 
therefore, were not included in this study. Workers in these industries 
come under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, which was amended 
in 1951 to permit negotiation of union-shop agreements, La] 

‘ See Union-Status Provisions in Collective Agreements, 1962, Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1953 (p. 383). For earlier studies, see Union Status 
Under Collective Agreements, 1960-61, Monthly Labor Review, November 
1951 (p. 562); Union-Security Provisions in Agreements, 1040-80, Monthly 
Labor Keview, August 19% (p. 224); and Extent of Collective Bargaining 
and Union Recognition, 1946, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull, 90, June 
1947 (il pp.). 

' The 5 States are: Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Utah. 
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The Union Shop 


When an employer negotiates a union-shop 
provision, he agrees to require, as one of the con- 
ditions of employment, that all, or nearly all, 
employees must join the union within a specified 
time and must remain members in good standing.’ 
The development of harmonious relationships 
between management and labor is often advanced 
as one of the benefits to be gained from such 
arrangements. One contract phrased this attitude 
as follows: 


(a) Both the company and the union feel that the 
greatest amount of harmony will exist, that better labor 
relations will prevail, and that employee interests will be 
more adequately represented and better served if all 
eligible employees become members of the union. 

(b) Accordingly it is agreed that all eligible employees 
should within 30 days from their hiring date become and 
remain members of the union in good standing .. . 


Types of Provisions. Provisions for a union shop 
were found in 1,122 or nearly two-thirds of the 
1,716 agreements examined. (See tables 1 and 
2.) A similar proportion of the workers were 
covered by the union-shop provisions, which were 
of several types. The type most common (60 
percent of the union-shop agreements) required 
that all present employees be or become union 
members within a specified time’ and that all 
newly hired employees join within a specified 
time after starting work. Under such agreements 
there is no limitation on the employer in the se- 
lection of new workers, either in terms of hiring 
only union members or of giving preference or 
consideration to union members. For example, 
one company guaranteed the union that it would 
require: 

(1) All present employees who are members of the 
union, as a condition of continued employment, to main- 
tain their membership in the union during the life of this 
agreement through payments to the union of uniformly 
required initiation fees and dues, and (2) all other present 
and future employees who, during the life of this agree- 
ment, are members of the bargaining unit but who are not 
members of the union, as a condition of continued em- 
ployment, to join the union 30 days after the date of their 
employment or the effective date of this agreement, 
whichever is later, and thereafter maintain their member- 
ship in the union through payments to the union of uni- 
formly required initiation fees and dues, 


Exemption from the membership requirement 
was granted to certain groups in the bargaining 


unit (commonly designated as a modified union 
shop) in 204, or 18 percent, of the 1,122 contracts. 
In most instances, employees who were not union 
members when the agreements became effective 
were not required to join the union. A few con- 
tracts exempted only employees with relatively 
long service; a few others required a specific pro- 
portion of new employees (e. g., 9 out of every 
10) to become union members within a specified 
time. 

An escape period after 1 year, during which new 
employees were permitted to withdraw from the 
union, was provided in 42 agreements. These 
covered about one-half of the workers under all 
modified union-shop contracts, including a large 
segment of the automobile industry. The follow- 
ing illustrates a modified union-shop clause with 
an escape period: 


(4a) Any employee who is a member of the union in good 
standing on the effective date of this agreement shall, as a 
condition of employment, maintain his membership in the 
union to the extent of paying membership dues and inter- 
national and local union general assessments uniformly 
levied against all union members... . 

(4b) Any employee who on the effective date of this 
agreement is not a member of the union shall not be re- 
quired to become a member of the union as a condition of 
continued employment. Any such employee, however, 
who during the life of this agreement joins the union must 
maintain his membership thereafter as provided in 
paragraph (4a). 

(4c) Any employee hired on or after the effective date of 
this agreement shall become a member of the union upon 
acquiring seniority and he shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, maintain his union membership for 1 year . . . sub- 
ject to the following: 

(1) If not more than 20 days and not less than 10 days 
immediately preceding the first anniversary date of his 
acquisition of seniority such employee notifies the corpora- 
tion and the union in writing that he has resigned from 
union membership . . . [he] shall not be obligated there- 
after to maintain his membership in the union . . . 

(2) In case no such notice is given, such employee shall 
maintain his membership in the Union as a condition of 
employment during the life of this agreement . . . 


In 30 companywide or association agreements 
which covered some plants in States banning 


* National Labor Relations Board decisions have emphasized that union- 
membership requirements under the LMRA may be fulfilled simply by the 
tender of initiation fees, where required, and periodic dues 

’ The time allowed was generally 30 days, which is the minimum specified 
by the LMRA. A few agreements merely provided for a union shop “to 
the extent permitted by law,” as in the national anthracite and bituminous 
coal-mining agreements, which read in part: “. . . It is further agreed that 
as a condition of employment all employees should be or become members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, to the extent and in the manner 
permitted by law... .” 
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union-shop arrangements, provision was made for 
a union shop but workers in these States were 
exempted. 


The provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this article [union 
shop] shall be deemed to be of no force and effect in any 
State to the extent to which the making or enforcement of 
such provisions is contrary to statute or constitutional 
amendment of such State; provided, however, that where- 
ever any such statute or constitutional amendment is 
declared by the court of last resort having jurisdiction of 
such questions to be invalid, the provisions of sections 1 
and 2 of this article immediately thereupon will be deemed 
to cover the employees directly affected by such declaration 
of invalidity; and provided, further, that in any State 


where the making or enforcement of such provisions is 
lawful only after compliance with certain conditions pre- 
cedent, sections | and 2 of this article shall be deemed to 
take effect as to the employees concerned immediately 
after such conditions have been complied with. 


Union-shop provisions in 69 agreements stipu- 
lated some degree of preference in hiring for union 
members. Usually the union was permitted to 


refer union members for job vacancies who would 
be considered with other applicants on the basis 
of their qualifications. 


When the employer requires employees, the employer 
agrees to notify the union of the number of employees and 


Tasie 1.—Union-security and checkoff provisions in collective bargaining agreements, by industry and union 
affiliation, 1954 





Number studied 
Industry group and union affiliation 
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(thou 
| ments sande) 


All agreements. 
Manufacturing ..... 


Food and kindred products 

Tobaceo manufactures. . 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and allied products. - 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products : 

Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products... .. 
Machinery (except electrical) 

F lectrical ae 

Transportation equipment... 

Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
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Nonmanufacturing 


Mining, crude-petroleum, and natural gas pro- 
duction 

Transportation ! 

Communications 

Utilities: electric and gas 

Wholesale trade 

Retail! trade 

Hotels and restaurants 

Services 

Construction 

Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing 
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All agreements 


American Federation of Labor 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Independent or unaffiliated 


Union shop 


Percent 
of agree- of 
ments 


Type of union security 


Membership 
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Sole bargaining 


Percent Percent 
| of agree- of 
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Mo ; oi) 
19 | * 
| 36 | 91 





! Excludes railroad and alrline industries 
3 Leas than 0.5 percent 


Norts.— Because of rounding, totals in columns may not equal the sum of 
com ponents, 
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classifications required. When the Union is requested to 
furnish employees, the union agrees to supply the employer 
with the most competent employees available. 

A smaller group of agreements (47) required 
that new employees have previous training or 
employment in the industry. Such clauses were 
generally found in situations in which employment 
tended to be intermittent. Against a background 
of extensive unionization prevailing for a long 
period of time, such clauses may indirectly provide 
a preference in hiring to union members. Under 
these agreements, any nonmembers hired were 
required to join within a specified time. An illus- 
trative clause from a contract in the construc- 
tion industry states: 

. the parties hereto mutually agree that there shall 
be no limitation upon the individual employer as to whom 
he shall employ or discharge, except that in the hiring of 
employees covered by this agreement preference shall be 
given by the employer and the individual employers 
covered hereby to persons who have been employed in 
northern California between May 1, 1947, and April 30, 
1953, on any work covered by the ... master agree- 
ments... ; 

The closed shop, which is the strongest form of 
union security agreed to by employers in collective 
bargaining, usually requires that only union mem- 
bers may be hired; however, if no union members 
are available, other workers may be taken on 
provided that they join the union prior to or 
shortly after starting work. The closed shop is 
forbidden in industries subject to the LMRA, but 


TABLE 2. 


it is still found in establishments not covered by 
the act or by State bans. In the present study, 
87 agreements, concentrated largely in local trade 
and service industries, contained closed-shop pro- 
visions. These accounted for less than 8 percent 
of the union-shop agreements. 


(a) All employees, steady or extra, covered by this 
agreement, shall be hired only through the office of that 
union having jurisdiction over the particular employee. 
Such employees shall be and remain in good standing in 
the union and must obtain a work slip from the union 
before going to work. If within a reasonable time, under 
the circumstances, the union is unable to supply satis 
factory help to the employer upon request, then the 
employer may hire outside of the union, provided such 
employee so hired shall obtain a work slip from the union 
before going to work except in cases of emergency, then 
the employee so hired shall obtain a work slip within 72 
hours, and further provided that such employee makes 
application to become a member of the union within 15 
days after his employment and completes the application 
within 30 days from date of employment. 

(b) In the event an employee neglects, fails, or refuses 
to comply with the provisions of section (a), the employer 
agrees upon demand to remove any employee from the 
job who is on the job in violation of section (a). 


Legislation Affecting the Union Shop. Union- 
status provisions are negotiated within a frame- 
work of Federal and State legislation and are 
affected by decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) and court rulings.* The 


* See Union Security Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1954 (p. 391). 


Types of union-shop provisions in collective bargaining agreements, 1954 





Type of union-shop provision 


Total studied 
Union-shop agreements ! 


Employees must be unton members before date of employment # 
Previous training or employment tn industry rv quired 4 


All employees required to join union within a specified time, and union members given | 


some degree of consideration in hiring ; 
All employees required to join union within a specified time 


Interstate agreements covering some States which ban union — all employees required 
P 9 


to Join within a specified time except in States where provision Is illegal 


Modified union shop (certain groups in bargaining unit exempted from membership re- | 


quirements) 


Modified union shop, and withdrawal of new employees permitted after 1 year.. 


Agreements 


Workers covered 


| Percent | Percent of | Percent of 
Percent | of union-| Number all workers; workers 
Number total | shop (thou- | covered in under 
| studied agree- sands) | agreements union-shop 
| ments | studied agreements 


| 


1, 716 | 


| 7,404.6 | 100.0 


100.0 | 4.7528) 642 
7 338.3 | 48 
47 | 2) 23.0 29 


4, 122 | 


60 1 347.0 
645 1 | 2,285.3 | 
30 7 «0.1 | 
sao. 2 | 


162 . 5 | 
42 .7 eased 





' 121 of the 1,122 poten chap agreements also provided for a different form of 
unton security to become effective automatically, or to be negotiated, in the 
event of a change in Federal or State laws, or if the present clause was founa 
in violation of the law, The majority of these agreements were in the unton- 
shop category which required all employees to join the union within a spect- 
fled time 

* This ts the closed o- which was outlawed in establishments covered by 
the Labor Management Kelations Act. Although these figures are indicative 


of the prevalence of the closed shop in major agreements, they are not neces- 
sartly representative of all agreements, because of the underrepresentation 
in this study of agreements for small establishments. 

* Prevalence of unionization in the industry would grant indirect preference 
to union members. 


Nore.— Because of rounding, totals in columns may not equal the sum of 
com ponents 
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Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, ap- 
plicable to industries affecting interstate commerce, 
bans the closed shop but permits union-shop and 
maintenance-of-membership provisions.’ The fol- 
lowing excerpt from the act relates to union 
security: 

Section 8 (a) It shall be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer . by discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or condition of em- 
ployment to encourage or discourage membership in any 
labor organization: Provided, That nothing in this act, 
or in any other statute of the United States, shall preclude 
an employer from making an agreement with a labor 
organization . to require as a condition of employ- 
ment membership therein on or after the thirtieth day 
following the beginning of such employment or the effective 
date of such agreement, whichever is the later. 

State legislation prohibiting the requirement of 
union membership as a condition of employment, 
thereby outlawing the negotiation of closed- and 
union-shops and maintenance-of-membership pro- 
visions, is given precedence over provisions of the 
LMRA under section 14(b) of the act, which reads: 
' Nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing 
the execution or application of agreements requiring mem- 
bership in a labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or Territory in which such execution 
or application is prohibited by State or Territorial law. 


By March 1955, such legislation was in effect in 


18 States. Pertinent excerpts from Utah’s Right 
to Work Law, enacted in February 1955, follow: 


Section 8. No employer shall require any person to 
become or remain a member of any labor union, labor 
organization or any other type of association as a condition 
of employment or continuation of employment by such 
employer. 


Section 10. No employer shall require any person to 
pay any dues, fees, or other charges of any kind to any 
labor union, labor organization, or any other type of as- 
sociation as a condition of employment or continuation of 
employment. 

. * * * ® ° 


Section 15. The provisions of this act shall not apply 
to any lawful contract in force on the effective date hereof 
but they shall apply in all respects to contracts entered into 
thereafter and to any renewal or extension of any existing 
contract. 

a 
*In 1061, the act was amended to eliminate a requirement for a majority 
vote by employees in favor of a union shop before such a clause could become 


effective 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, lowa, Lousiana, Mis- 
sissipp!, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 

“ This BLS report (see footnote 4) included regional data; the 1952 report 


did not 


Section 16. Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
deny the right of employees to bargain collectively with 
their employer by and through labor unions, labor or- 
ganizations, or any other type of associations. 


Laws which otherwise regulate union security 
are in effect in four States. Colorado, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin ban union membership as a con- 
dition of employment unless an election has been 
held and a specified percentage of the employees 
have approved the provision. Massachusetts 
permits discharge of an employee for nonmember- 
ship in a union, under an agreement requiring 
union membership as a condition of employment, 
only if membership is denied because the employee 
does not qualify occupationally or he has violated 
union discipline. 


Prevalence. All of the major agreements in the 
apparel industry group provided for the union 
shop; none of the agreements for the communica- 
tions industry had such a proviso (table 1). On 
the whole, union-shop provisions were more preva- 
lent in nonmanufacturing than in manufacturing, 
despite their absence in the communications 
industry. 

Union-shop provisions were found in over three- 
fourths of the agreements signed by unions affili- 
ated with the AFL; in three-fifths of the agree- 
ments of CIO affiliates; and in nearly two-fifths 
of the agreements of unaffiliated or independent 
unions (table 1). 

The ranking of regions with respect to the prev- 
alence of union-shop provisions was substantially 
similar to that found in 1950-51." The Pacific 
region (California, Oregon, and Washington) con- 
tinued to account for the highest proportion of 
union-shop contracts. In this area, 78 percent of 
the contracts studied provided for a union shop, 
in contrast to 16 percent in the West South Central 
States (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas). (See table 3.) 

The overall impact exerted by agreements in the 
18 States with “right to work” laws on the Bu- 
reau’s findings was relatively slight since they ac- 
counted for a little less than 10 percent of the 1,716 
agreements studied and approximately 5 percent 
of the workers covered, exclusive of workers in 
those States covered by interregional union agree- 
ments. Moreover, the five statutes most recently 
enacted did not apply to agreements already in 
effect. 





Tasie 3. 
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Union security and checkoff provisions in collective bargaining agreements, by region, 1954 


Type of union security 
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' tons referred to include the following States’ New England —Connectt- 
eut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic~ New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Faat North 
Central—Uilinots, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; West North 
Central lows, Kansas, y — M Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota; South Atlantie— Delaware, Distriet of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Kast South Central—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Ten- 


The most significant impact of the LMRA of 
1947 on union-security provisions occurred during 
the years immediately after its passage, when 
union-shop provisions replaced the closed shop as 
the predominant form of union security (chart 1). 
In 1946, the date of the last Bureau study before 
passage of the act, it was estimated that 33 percent 
of all workers under agreement were covered by 
closed-shop provisions and 17 percent were covered 
by union-shop agreements, a total of 50 percent. 
According to the Bureau's study of agreements 
effective in 1949-50, the importance of union shops 
and closed shops combined ® had shifted only 
slightly. However, less than one-tenth of the 
agreements in this combined group required union 
membership at the time of employment. 

Since 1950, there has been an increase in the 
prevalence of union-shop contract clauses, mainly 
occurring prior to 1952. Between 1952 and 1954, 
there has been little change in the prevalence of 
union shops. 


Maintenance of Membership 


Under a maintenance-of-membership provision, 
the employee is not required to join the union, but 
if he is a member when the clause becomes effective 
or later chooses to become a member, he must there- 
after maintain his membership as a condition of 
employment. Usually, however, such provisions 


nessee; Weat South Central—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Oregon, and Washington. «4 

— of these agreements covers two or more plants located in different 
regions. 


Norg.— Because of rounding, totals in columns may not equal the sum of 
com ponents, 


provide for an escape period immediately after 
signing of the agreement to permit withdrawals 
from the union. After this period, maintenance 
of membership is generally required for the dura- 
tion of the contract. 


* All employees who, 15 days after the date of certifica- 
tion by the NLRB that al! of the provisions of the LMRA 
have been complied with by the union, and that the union 
has beea authorized pursuant to the provisions of such act 
to enter into a maintenance-of-membership agreement, or 
who, 15 days after the date upon which it becomes legal 
to enter into a maintenance-of-membership agreement 
without such certification, are members of the union in 
good standing in accordance with the constitution and 
bylaws of the union, and all employees who thereafter 
become members of the union, shall as a condition of em- 
ployment, remain members of the union in good standing 
for the duration of this agiteement. 

Any employee who wishes to withdraw from membership 
in the union during the above 15-day period may do so 
by written notification by registered letter to the union. 


Some contracts permit withdrawal from the union 
during an escape period beginning | year from the 
effective date of the contract. If the employee 
does not resign then, he is required to maintain 
his membership for the duration of the agreement. 

An additional escape period immediately prior 
to renewal or renegotiation of the contract was 
also found in some of the agreements examined, 
as in the following: 


3 Bureau reports issued since passage of LM RA have grouped closed and 
union shops as “union shops.” 
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. . . provided, however, that this provision shall not 
apply to any employee who, within the 15 days next 
preceding the end of this agreement, shall withdraw from 
the union. 


Another variation of membership-maintenance 
clause, introduced in major steel agreements in 
1952 and found in other industries, requires each 
new employee to sign an application for member- 
ship in the union, with the option of canceling 
the application between the 15th and 30th day 
of employment. If not canceled during that 
period, thé application becomes effective and the 
employee is required to maintain his membership 
for the duration of the contract." 


1. Each employee who, on July 1, 1954, is a member of 
the union in good standing in accordance with its consti- 
tution and bylaws and each employee who becomes a 
member after that date shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, maintain his membership in the union in good stand 
ing for the duration of this agreement ... . 

2. Each new employee shall sign and furnish to the 
company at the time of his employment an application 
card, in duplicate, for membership in the Union, in a form 
agreed to in writing by the company and the union. A 
copy of such card shall be furnished to the employee. 
Such application card shal! provide that it shall not become 
effective until the expiration of 30 days after the date of 
his employment and that it shall not thereafter become 
effective if such employee shall mail to the company a 
written notice of his election not to become a member of 
the union, which notice shall be postmarked not less than 
15 days and not more than 30 days after the date of his 
employment. The company shall promptly furnish to the 
union a copy of each such notice received by it. If such 
application shall become effective at the expiration of 
such 30 days, one signed copy of it shall then be turned 
over to the union. The union shall be given reasonable 
opportunity to inspect all such notices which shall be 
received by the company. 


Another approach, found in a few agreements, 
combines membership maintenance and the agency 
shop. The agency shop requires all employees to 
pay dues but does not compel them to join the 
union. Thus, under provisions with such com- 
bined requirements, union members must main- 
tain their membership and all nonmember em- 
ployees must pay union dues. 

Frequently, the negotiation of a maintenance- 
of-membership provision represents a compromise 


“This type of union security has on occasion been termed a modified 
union shop, but the BLS classifies it as a maintenance-of-membership pro 
vision because new employees have the option of choosing whether or not to 
join the union. 
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Chart 1. Union-Security Provisions in Collective 
capeinine Agreements, 1946, 1949-50, and 
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' The 1046 estimates relate to the proportion of all workers under agreement 
covered by each type of union status, Closed- and union-shop clauses are not 
shown separately for 1049-50 and 1954. Bureau reports issued since passage 
of the Labor Management Relations Act have classified closed shop as a type 
of union shop 


mining and Ford Motor Co. union shop agresments excluded from date tm the 
published 1649-60 study. See footnote 1 to table 1, in Union-Security Pro- 
visions in Agreements, 1949-50, op. cit, 

between the union’s demand for a union-shop 
clause and management’s objection to such a 
provision. During World War II, membership 
maintenance was granted by the National War 
Labor Board in a number of cases. Under such 
arrangements, the employee's individual choice 
is protected because membership is voluntary; the 
union’s security is guaranteed to some extent 
because membership, once acquired, must be 
maintained. In comparison with the union shop, 
however, membership maintenance increases the 
union's organizing job in recruiting members and 
in retaining them if an escape clause is provided. 
As pointed out earlier, contracts requiring mem- 
bership maintenance are permitted under the 
LMRA but are banned in 18 States. 
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Chart 2. Union-Security and Checkoff Provisions in 
Collective Bargaining Agreements, 1954 
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The prevalence of membership-maintenance 
clauses has declined since World War II. The 
Bureau estimated in 1946 that 25 percent of all 
workers under agreement were covered by such 
clauses; by contrast, 17 percent of the workers 
under the agreements examined in 1954 were sim- 
ilarly covered (chart 1). Widely used in the major 
steel agreements, this type of union security cov- 
ered nearly three-fourths of the workers in the 
primary metal industries (table 1). 


Sole Bargaining 


All agreements, by their nature, assure sole- 
bargaining rights to the union.“ In most agree- 
ments, as already indicated, the union’s status is 
further protected by requirements that employees 
acquire or retain union membership as a condition 
of employment. However, in 21 percent of the 
agreements in this study, covering 19 percent of 
the workers (table 1), the union had only the ex- 
clusive right to bargain for all employees in the 
unit, union and nonunion alike. 

The company hereby recognizes the association [union] 
as the exclusive representative for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of em- 
ployment, and other conditions of employment of all 
employees in the following units . 

Some contracts included a statement pledging 
the employer to encourage union membership. 
Such statements, often referred to as “harmony” 
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clauses, were found in six of the sole-bargaining 
agreements examined. 


The company adopts the policy of encouraging union 
membership for all its employees, both new and old, and 
will cooperate with the union in advising its employees 
that a contract exists between the company and the union, 
so that all employees (except those excepted) may be prop- 
erly informed and thereby afforded a suitable opportunity 
tc join the union within a reasonable time and to remain 
therein in good standing during the life of this agreement. 

The company recognizes the right of the union to knew 
of the employees newly employed or recalled to work and 
wil] furnish their names to the union. 


Five sole-bargaining agreements provided some 
consideration in hiring to union members. A 
fairly recent development, the agency shop, was 
found in three agreements. 

Under six contracts, hiring was to be done 
through a union hiring hall. The union hiring hall, 
traditionally operated prior to passage of the 
LMRA for the benefit of union members, is per- 
mitted now only if it functions as a nondiscrimin- 
atory “employment agency” for union and non- 
union workers. 

Under the terms of 36 sole-bargaining agree- 
ments in States prohibiting union-security clauses, 
some provision was made for union security if the 
law should be changed. Two general approaches 
were employed: (a) to incorporate a union-security 
clause with the proviso that it would be inoperative 
unless the law was changed; or (b) to provide for 
negotiation of a union-security provision when 
legally possible, as in the following examples: 

It is understood that the foregoing provisions of this 
section [establishing a union shop] shall not be operative 
unless and until such times as any State or Federal laws 
prohibiting the operation of such a provision are either 
nullified or declared unconstitutional or are otherwise 


complied with. 
* * * . * * 


It is mutually agreed that during the te1m of this agree- 
ment all of the employees of the company in the bargain- 
ing unit shall be eligible for membership in the association 
and have the right to join or not to join the association as 
they individually prefer. 


4 Direct reference to the status of unions as exclusive bargaining representa- 
tives is found in section 9 (a) of the LMRA, as follows: “Representatives 
designated or selected for the purposes of collective bargaining by the major- 
ity of the employees in a unit appropriate for such purposes, shall be the 
exclusive representatives of all the employees in such unit for the purposes 
of collective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employment.” 

The union and the employer may voluntarily agree on exclusive recognition 
or may request an NLRB election (under section 9 (c) of LMRA) to deter- 
mine the issue. 





UNION-SECURITY AGREEMENT PROVISIONS 





The company and the association mutually agree to meet 
and renegociate as to union security if during the term of 
this agreement there is any change in the law, State or 
Federal, applicable to union-security provisions. 

Agreements with sole-bargaining rights only 
were most prevalent in the tobacco, petroleum 
products, and communications industries, cover- 
ing over three-fourths of the workers under the 
agreements for these industries studied (table 1). 

In general, the agreements negotiated by inde- 
pendent or unaffiliated unions had a higher pro- 
portion limited to sole-bargaining provisions than 
those of the AFL and CIO affiliates (table 1). 
Sole bargaining was most common in the South 
Atlantic and East and West South Central 
regions, which included States with legislation 
banning union security (table 3). 

The proportion of workers under sole-bargain- 
ing agreements has dropped from 25 percent, as 
estimated in the 1946 study, to 19 percent of the 
workers covered by agreements analyzed in the 
present study (chart 1). 


Checkoff 


Checkoff is a dues-collection method whereby 


the employer agrees to deduct from the employee's 
pay his union dues, and in some instances, initi- 
ation fees, fines, and assessments, for transmittal 
to the union at regular intervals. 


The company will check off monthly dues, assessments, 
and initiation fees each as designated by the international 
secretary-treasurer of the union, as membership dues in 
the union, on the basis of individually signed voluntary 
checkoff authorization cards in forms agreed to by the 
company and the union. * * * 

Deductions on the basis of authorization cards sub- 
mitted to the company shall commence with respect to 
dues for the month in which the company receives such 
authorization card or in which such card becomes effective, 
whichever is later. Dues for a given month shall be 
deducted from the first pay closed and calculated in the 
succeeding month. 

In cases of earnings insufficient to cover deduction of 
dues, the dues shall be deducted from the next pay in which 
there are sufficient earnings, or a double deduction may 
be made from the first pay of the following month, pro- 
vided, however, that the accumulation of dues shall be 
limited to 2 months. The international secretary-treas- 
urer of the union shall be provided with a list of those 
employed for whom double deduction has been made. 

The union will be notified of the reason for nontrans- 
mission of dues in case of interplant transfer, layoff, 
discharge, resignation, leave of absence, sick leave, retire- 


ment, death, insufficient earnings, or withdrawal from the 
union. 

Unless the company is otherwise notified, the only union 
membership dues to be deducted for payment to the union 
from the pay of the employee who has furnished an author- 
ization shall be the monthly union dues, The company 
will deduct initiation fees when notified . . . and assess- 
ments as designated by the international secretary- 
treasurer. With respect to checkoff authorization cards 
submitted directly to the company, the company will 
deduct initiation fees unless specifically requested not 
to do so by the international secretary-treasurer of the 
union after such checkoff authorization cards have become 
effective. The international secretary-treasurer of the 
union shall be provided with a list of those employees 
for whom initiation fees have been deducted under this 


paragraph. 


Checkoff is permissible under the LMRA only 
on written authorization of the individual em- 
ployee. A few of the State “right to work” laws 
incorporate similar checkoff regulations. Under 
LMRA, the employee’s authorization may be ir- 
revocable for a maximum of 1 year, or the duration 
of the agreement, whichever is shorter. 

Almost three-fourths of the contracts studied, 
covering a slightly higher proportion of workers, 
contained checkoff provisions (table 1). Dues as 


Taste 4,——Checkoff provisions in collective bargaining 
agreements, 195 





Agreements Workers 


| Number | 


(thou- 
sands) | 


Number | Percent Peroent 


Total studied 1,716 
No provision for checkoff “41 
With checkoff 1, 


Dues 
Initiation fees 
Assessments... 
Fines 

Other? 


Dues — 445 
Dues and initiation fees 445 
Dues and assessments “ 
Dues, initiation fees, and assess- 

ments Ss 
Dues, initiation fees, fines, and 

assessments 25 J 
Other ?..... wo 21 4 





' Nonadditive, These items may appear singly, or in combination, in one 
agreement, 

4 Includes checkoff of dues in addition to various other items, such ws 
Convention dues, “assignments,” or “indebtedness to the union.” 


Nore.— Because of rounding, totals in columns may not equal the sum of 
components 
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the sole deduction were stipulated in over one- 
fourth of the 1,275 agreements with checkoff ; dues 
and initiation fees in a similar proportion; dues, 
initiation fees, and assessments in less than one- 
fifth (table 4). 

Checkoff was more common in manufacturing 
than in nonmanufacturing agreements. More 
than four-fifths of the contracts examined in 
manufacturing contained such provisions, com- 
pared with approximately one-half in nonmanu- 
facturing. Checkoff was least prevalent in the 
apparel, printing, construction, and hotel and 
restaurant industries, which have a relatively high 
frequency of union-shop agreements. In some 
industries where employment is casual or on a 
day-to-day basis with various employers, the diffi- 
culty in administering checkoff provisions may 
account for their infrequent use. 

Checkoff provisions may be negotiated in con- 
nection with the union shop, membership mainte- 
nance, or sole bargaining (chart 2). Virtually all 
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agreements providing for membership mainte- 
nance and 88 percent of those with only sole- 
bargaining rights provided for checkoff, in con- 
trast to 66 percent of union-shop agreements. 
Since all employees working under a union-shop 
arrangement are subject to discharge for nonpay- 
ment of dues, the checkoff in these circumstances 
is not essential in assuring that dues payments do 
not fall in arrears. However, the checkoff is a 
convenient method of collecting dues where large 
numbers of workers are employed in a single plant. 
Slightly over 40 percent of the workers under 
agreement in 1946 were estimated by the Bureau 
to be covered by checkoff arrangements, compared 
with almost 80 percent of the workers under the 
1950-51 contracts examined. The Bureau’s study 
of agreements effective in 1952, as well as the 
present study, showed a slight increase since 
1950-51 in the number of agreements with check- 
off provisions, with virtually no change in the pro- 
portion of workers under such arrangements, 





Union Conventions Scheduled for July and August, 1955 


July Name of organization 
12 Insurance Workers of America, CIO... P 
13. Brotherhood of Utility Workers of New England, Inc. 


(Ind.) 
Anuguat 


Independent Watchmen’s Association . 
Chemical Workers International Union, AFL-. . 
International Typographical Union, AFL- 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, AFL. - 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association (Ind.) - 
National Alliance of Postal Employees (Ind.) - 
International Mailers Union (Ind.)_- 
International Woodworkers of America, CIO 

State conventions 


Washington, AFL 
Oregon, AFL 
tuguat 

5 Iowa, CIO 
North Carolina, AFL 
Ohio, AFL 
Montana, AFL... 
California, AFL... 
Utah, AFL... 
Wisconsin, AFL 
Indiana, AFL... 


Place 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Montreal, Canada 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Akron, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Place 
Bellingham 
Medford 


Davenport 
Asheville 
Toledo 
Missoula 
San Diego 
Price 
Oshkosh 
Indianapolis 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Earnings in Synthetic-Textile 
Manufacturing, November 1954 


PropUCTION WORKERS in synthetic-textile mills 
averaged $1.26 an hour, exclusive of premium pay, 
in November 1954, according to a survey conduct- 
ed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Men, ac- 
counting for 55 percent of the 88,300 workers 
employed in regular textile operations through 
the cloth room,' averaged $1.32, compared with 
$1.19 for women workers. Average earnings 
in the Middle Atlantic region? at $1.32 were 
unchanged from those recorded in a similar 
study made in March 1952.2 Workers in the 
Southeast averaged 2 cents an hour more—$1.22 
in November 1954, compared with $1.20 in March 
1952—-while the average for workers in New 
England declined 4 cents during that period. 

Fewer than 3 percent of the synthetic-textile 
millworkers earned less than 90 cents an hour in 
November 1954; 7.7 percent earned less than $1; 
and 57.8 percent, less than $1.25 an hour. 

Occupational pay levels were generally higher 
in the Middle Atlantic and New England regions 
than in the Southeast. Nationwide averages for 
numerically important occupational groups were: 
Men loom fixers, $1.74; men weavers, $1.54; 
women weavers, $1.49; and women yarn winders, 
$1.16 an hour. 

Paid vacations were provided to nearly all 
workers with 1 year’s service. Life insurance and 
various types of health insurance benefits were also 
available to a majority of the workers. 


Industry Characteristics 


The synthetic-textile industry, for purposes of 
this survey, includes mills which produce yarn or 
cloth from man-made fibers and from blends of 
these fibers.‘ Mills manufacturing textiles from 
silk, a natural fiber, were also included, but they 
account for only a small proportion of the total 


a 


workers in the industry. Rayon and acetate are 
used much more extensively than any of the other 
synthetic fibers such as nylon, dacron, and orlon. 
Man-made fibers, produced by chemical processes, 
are developed in the form of a continuous thread 
or filament. This filament may be used essential- 
ly in its original form for weaving or may be cut 
to short lengths similar to natural fibers and then 
processed into yarn in a manner comparable to 
the manufacture of cotton yarn. 

Synthetic-textile manufacturing is confined al- 
most entirely to the Southeast, Middle Atlantic, 
and New England regions. Once considered as 
essentially a Northeastern industry, it has rapidly 
expanded and become increasingly important in 
the Southeast. This region accounted for more 
than three-fifths of the employment in mills with- 
in the scope of the Bureau's survey.’ (See table 
1.) The Middle Atlantic and New England regions 
accounted for 22 and 14 percent of the workers, 
respectively, substantially smaller proportions 
than in early 1952. Between March 1952 and 
November 1954, employment in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic region declined 31 per- 
cent and 18 percent, respectively. By contrast, 
the Southeast increased employment by 7 percent. 

Integrated mills —those having both spinning 
(or throwing) and weaving operations employed 


TT 

! The earnings information presented in this report exeludes data for ap 
proximately 1,300 workers employed in bleaching, cloth dyeing and finishing, 
and fabricating departments. Employment was about equally divided 
between the 3 regions; and workers averaged $1.38 in New England, $1. in 
the Middle Atlantic, and $1.14 in the Southeast. The inclusion of these data 
would not alter the averages presented herein 

1 The regions used in this study include: New Hngland—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Khode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Vennsylvania; Southeast 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
The number of synthetic-textile workers employed in other regions is so small 
that presentation of data is not warranted 

4 For the March 1052 study, see Monthly Labor Keview, September 1062 
(p. 21) 

‘The survey was limited to mills employing 21 or more workers. Mills 
manufacturing blends were included when mixture contents were predomi- 
nantly synthetic; those producing glass textiles or blends containing 25 per- 
cent or more wool were excluded 

* Based on previous BLS studies, the Southeast accounted for 42 percent of 
the workers in July 1946 and 54 percent in March 1962 
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65 percent of the millworkers in the Southeast and 
38 percent in New England. Almost equal num- 
bers of workers in the Southeast and in the Middle 
Atlantic region were in mills weaving fabrics; 
however, such employment represented half of 
the workers in synthetic-textile mills in the Middle 
Atlantic States and less than a fifth in the South- 
east. In New England, 46 percent of the workers 
were in weaving mills. Yarn mills, employing a 
fifth of the industry’s total work force, are largely 
confined to the Southeast and Middle Atlantic 
regions, accounting for more than a third of the 
workers in the latter region. 

Labor-management agreements specified the 
pay and working conditions for mills employing 
nearly 70 percent of the workers in New England 
and about 45 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
region. About 5 percent of the workers in the 
Southeast were employed in mills with labor- 
management contracts. 

Thirty percent of the millworkers were paid on 
an incentive basis, usually piecework. Weavers 
and winders were among the largest groups of 
incentive workers. 


Average Earnings 


The general earnings level in the synthetic- 
textile industry was $1.26 an hour, exclusive of 
premium pay, in November 1954 (table 1). This 
was 1 cent an hour, on the average, below that 
recorded in a similar study made in March 1952. 
This slight change in overall average earnings 
during this period was caused by a combination 
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of several factors. No general wage increases 
occurred in the industry. On the other hand, a 
series of wage decreases in late 1952 and early 
1953 were largely responsible for a decline of 4 
cents (from $1.39 to $1.35) an hour for workers 
in New England. Earnings stayed at an average 
of $1.32 an hour for production workers in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Although average earn- 
ings in the Southeast increased slightly, from $1.20 
in March 1952 to $1.22 in November 1954, the 
substantially greater proportion of the industry’s 
work force concentrated in that region had the 
effect of depressing the average for all synthetic- 
textile mills combined. 

Wages of workers in yarn mills averaged less 
than those in weaving or integrated mills because 
of the absence of skilled occupations required by 
the weaving operations in the latter establishments. 
Yarn-mill workers averaged $1.15 an hour in 
November 1954—10 cents below the average for 
workers in integrated mills and 20 cents below 
the average for workers in weaving mills. Aver- 
ages of $1.15 and $1.13 an hour were recorded 
in yarn mills in the Middle Atlantic and South- 
east regions, respectively. 

Average hourly earnings of workers in mills 
weaving fabrics from purchased yarn were $1.44 
in the Middle Atlantic region, $1.38 in New 
England, and $1.25 in the Southeast. In each 
region, these workers averaged more than workers 
in integrated mills, with differences ranging from 
2 cents an hour in New England and the South- 
east to 10 cents in the Middle Atlantic region. 


Taste 1.—-Number of workers and average straight-time hourly earnings' of production workers in synthetic-tertile mills, 
by specified characteristics, November 1954 





All mills 
All production workers 
on 
Women 
Type of mill 
Yarn or thread mills 
Filament yarn or thread 
Spun yarn or thread 
Weaving mills 
Integrated mills 
Predominant class of fabrics * 
Filament flat fabrics 
Filament twisted yarn fabrics 
Spun synthetic fabrics 
Silk and silk-mixture fabrics » 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tapestry, and tie fabrics 


United States! New England Middle Atlantic Southeast 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts, 
* Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately 


5 Includes data for weaving and integrated mills only. 
Nots.— Dashes indicate no data or insufficent data to warrant presentation. 





SYNTHETIC-TEXTILE EARNINGS 


Mills producing spun synthetic fabrics employed 
nearly two-fifths of the workers in the Southeast 
who averaged $1.23 an hour in November 1954. 
Workers in mills producing filament flat fabrics, 
an important product in each region, averaged 
$1.23 in the Southeast, $1.34 in the Middle 
Atlantic region, and $1.38 in New England. 


Distribution of Earnings 


Individual average straight-time earnings 
ranged from as low as 75 cents to more than $2 
an hour. However, earnings of a large majority 
of the workers were within a comparatively 
narrow range (table 2). Approximately half of 
the workers in the Southeast earned between $1 
and $1.20 an hour; a similar proportion of workers 
in New England had earnings within the range 
of $1.10 to $1.35 an hour. Earnings below 90 
cents an hour were reported for 7.8 percent of the 
workers in the Middle Atlantic region and 1.6 
percent in the Southeast; virtually none of the 
workers in New England earned below 90 cents 
an hour. 

Approximately 8 percent of the workers in the 
Southeast earned less than $1 an hour, as compared 
with less than 1 percent in New England and 12.4 
percent in the Middle Atlantic region. Hourly 
earnings of less than $1.25 were recorded for 42.3 
percent of the workers in New England, 46.2 
percent in the Middle Atlantic, and 65.5 percent 
of those in the Southeast region. 


Occupational Earnings 


About 55 percent of the production workers in 
the synthetic-textile industry were employed in 
occupations for which averages are presented in 
table 3. Nationwide averages for these job 
categories, selected for study because of their 
numerical importance and their representative- 
ness of the entire job-rate structure, ranged from 
$1.02 for men janitors to $1.93 an hour for Jac- 
quard-loom fixers. 

The 12,300 women employed as yarn winders 
averaged $1.16 an hour. Other numerically 
important women’s jobs and their averages were: 
Battery hands, $1.08; cloth inspectors, $1.13; 
ring-frame spinners, $1.17; and weavers, $1.49. 

Numerically important men’s occupational cate- 
gories and their averages were: Hand truckers and 
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TasLe 2.—Percentage distribution of production worker® 
in synthetic-textile mills, by average straight-time hourly 
earnings,' November 1954 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts 

? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 

+ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Nortg.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal 100, 


bobbin boys, $1.07; weavers, $1.54; and loom 
fixers, $1.74. 


Establishment Practices 


Minimum rates® varied considerably among 
mills, but definite regional patterns were apparent. 
Minimum entrance rates of 75 cents an hour were 
paid in mills employing a fourth of the workers in 
the Middle Atlantic region and half the workers 
in the Southeast; minimum entrance rates between 
75 cents and $1 were reported by nearly all of the 
other mills in these regions. In New England, 
mills accounting for a majority of the workers had 
entrance rates of $1 or more, with the greatest 
concentration (one-third of the workers) employed 
in mills reporting a rate of $1.105 an hour, Ad- 
vancement from the entrance rate to the job rate 
in the synthetic-textile industry frequently in- 
volves either a formal training period of from 6 to 
12 weeks, or a progression of rates based on length 


* Minimum entrance and minimum job rates, for purposes of this study, 
relate to the lowest established rates for inexperienced and experienced work- 
ers, respectively, except watchmen, employed tn regular textile departments. 
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of service or merit rating. In many mills, how- 
ever, minimum entrance and minimum job rates 
were identical. Minimum job rates in the South- 
east ranged from 75 cents to $1.05; concentrations 
of workers were in mills with rates between 85 and 
87.5 cents (16 percent), 97 cents (21 percent), and 
$1.02 (13 percent). In New England, 85 percent 
of the workers were in mills with minimum job 
rates ranging from $1.07 to $1.20. In the Middle 
Atlantic region, mills employing over half of the 
workers had minimum job rates of more than 
$1.07 an hour. 

A 40-hour workweek was most common in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic regions. 
Southeast workers were divided about equally 
between mills reporting 40- and 48-hour weekly 
schedules. 

Slightly over half of all workers in the industry 
were employed on late shifts in November 1954. 


Tanwe 3.- 


Premium pay for second-shift work was not 
common. Third-shift workers, however, generally 
received higher rates of pay than day-shift 
workers. The most prevalent differentials were 
5 cents an hour in the Southeast and 7 cents in 
New England. 

About 86 percent of the synthetic-textile mill- 
workers in New England received 6 holidays a 
year with pay. (See table 4.) In the Southeast, 
approximately 17 percent of the production work- 
ers were employed in mills with provisions for paid 
holidays, typically 2 days a year. 

Vacations with pay after | year of service were 
provided to nearly all production workers in each 
of the 3 regions. New England mills typically base 
vacation benefits on a specified percent of the 
individual’s annual earnings—generally 2 percent 
(approximately equal to a week’s pay) after | year 
of service, 3 percent after 3 years, and 4 percent 


Average straight-time hourly earnings! of men and women production workers in synthetic-tertile mills, by selected 


occupations, November 1954 





Sex and occupation 


United States ? 


New England Middle Atlantic 


Number Average Number Average Number Average Number Average 
f of of of 


hourly hourly hourly hourly 


workers earnings workers earnings | workers earnings workers 


Card grinders 
Card tenders 
Doffers, spinning frame 
Inspectors, cloth, machine 
Janitors (excluding ht 
Loom fixers 

Hox looms 

Jaequard looms 

Plain and dobby looms 
Machinists, maintenance 
Blasher tenders 
Blubber tenders * 

Long draft 
Truckers, hand (including bobbin boys) 
Warper tenders, high speed feo” Pp. m. and over) 
Warper tenders, slow speed (under 300 y. p.m.) 
Weavers 

Box looms 

Dobby looms. . 

Jacquard looms 

Plain looms 





y cleaners) 


Battery hands 
Inspectors, cloth, machine 
Spinners, ring frame 
‘Twister tenders, ring frame 
Uptwisters 
arper tenders, bigh speed (300 y. p.m. and over) 
Warper tenders, slow speed funder Oy. p.m.) 
Weavers 
Box looms 
Dobby looms 
Jacquard looms 
Plain looms 
Winders, yarn * 
Automatic spooler 
Cone and tube, automatic 
Cone and tube, nonautomatic, high speed 
Cone and tube, nonautomatic, slow speed 
Filling, automatic 
Filling, nonautormatic 
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203 17 | 
188 1 .19 | 





' Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts 
* Includes data for other regions not shown separately 


* Includes data for workers not shown separately 
Notr.— Dashes indicate no data or insuffictent data to warrant presentation 





SYNTHETIC-TEXTILE EARNINGS 


TaBLe 4.—Percent of production workers employed in 
synthetic-tertile mills with formal provisions for specified 
supplementary wage benefits,' November 1954. 





United New Middle South- 
States? England Atlantic east 


Supplementary wage benefits ' 


Paid vacations: * 
After | year’s service ¢ 
1 week 
Over | and under 2 weeks 
After 5 years’ service ¢ 
1 week 
2 weeks 
Paid holidays *¢ 
2 days 
5 days 
6 days 
7 days 
Insurance and pension plans: ’ 
insurance 
Accidental death and dismem- 


SSBSSSy & oF& «SE S85 


Retirement pension 
Retirement severance pay 


BSetses & avo 


(*) 





' Supplementary wage benefits were considered applicable to all workers 
if formal provisions in an establishment app »iied to half or more of the workers 
Because of length of service and other eligibility requirements, the proportion 
of workers currently re the benefits may be smaller than estimated. 
Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not always equal totals. 

4 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately 

' bine edly ments, such as percent of annual earnings (typical in New 
England) tet-cum amounts, are converted to an equivalent time basis: 
— benefits —— after 5 years’ service also are generally applicable 

‘ wi ty rant «baa - S ndéition to those shown separately. 

* Less than 2.5 

* Limited to full-day holidays provided annually. 

1 Includes only those which at least a part of the cost is borne by 
the employer and excl legally required plans such as workmen's compen- 

sation social security. 


after 5 or more years. In the other 2 regions, 
workers are usually provided a week’s vacation 
with pay after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 
5 or more years. There have been no significant 
changes in the vacation policies in New England 
or the Middle Atlantic regions during the past few 
years. On the other hand, the tendency in the 
Southeast has been to increase the length of the 
vacation period for workers with 5 or more years 
of service from 1 to 2 wecks. 

Life insurance, sickness and accident, hospitali- 
zation, and surgical benefits, financed at least in 
part by the employer, were available to a majority 
of the workers in all regions. 

Pensions—providing regular payments for the 
remainder of the worker’s life upon retirement 
applied to 11 percent of the workers in the South- 
east, 14 percent in New England, and 4 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic region. Plans providing 
lump-sum payments upon retirement applied to 
51 percent of the production workers in New 
England and 14 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
region, but were virtually nonexistent in the 
Southeast. —ALEXANDER Moros 

Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Union Wage Scales in Local 
City Trucking, July 1, 1954 


Pay scaces of workers engaged in local trucking 
in cities of 100,000 or more population rose by an 
average of 8 cents an hour, or 4.3 percent, in the 
year ending July 1, 1954.' Revisions in rates 
during the 12 months brought the average union 
scale for drivers and helpers combined to $1.95 
an hour as of July 1, 1954.? 


Slightly over 70 percent of the drivers and help- 
ers included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
19th annual survey of union scales in local 
trucking had their wage scales increased as a 
result of labor-management negotiations effective 
during the year. The upward adjustments typi- 
cally ranged from 5 to 15 cents an hour. For 1 
of every 6 workers, however, the increase amount- 
ed to 15 cents or more an hour. 


Standard weekly work schedules continued their 
downward trend, averaging 41.1 hours on July 
1, 1954. The most common straight-time work 
schedule (40 hours) was stipulated in contracts 
applicable to 4 of every 5 drivers and to approxi- 
mately the same proportion of helpers. 


' Union seales are defined as the minimum wage seales or maximum 
schedules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade 
unions and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which 
may be paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1954, and covered approximately 200,000 drivers and 46,000 
helpers in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Over-the-road 
drivers and local city drivers paid on a mileage or commission basis were 
excluded from the study. Data were obtained from local union officials 
primarily by mail questionnaire; in some cities, data were obtained from 
regional or local officials of the union by Bureau representatives 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for any of the 82 cities 
included in the survey. A forthcoming bulletin will contain more detailed 
information on the industry. 

The current survey wos designed to reflect union wage scales of local motor- 
truck drivers and helpers in all cities of 100,000 or more population, All 
cities with 500,000 of more population were included, as were most cities in 
the population group of 250,009 to 0,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 2%,000 
group selected for study were distributed throughout the United States 
The data for some of the cities included in the study were weighted in order 
to compensate for other cities which were not surveyed. In order to provide 
appropriate representation in the combination of data, each geographic 
region and population group was considered separately when ciiy weights 
were assigned. 

1 The averages computed on the basis of the hourly seales are designed to 
show current rate levels in effect on July 1, 1954. Individual seales are 
weighted by the number of union members receiving each rate. These 
averages are not designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of 
fluctuations in membership and in classifications studied. Average cents 
per-hour and percent changes from July 1, 1983, to July 1, 1054, are based on 
comparable quotations for the various ocecupational classifications in both 
periods, weighted by the membership reported for the current survey, 
The index series, designed for trend purposes, is similarly constructed 
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Tapie 1.—I/ndezes of union hourly wage rates and weekly 
hours for motortruck drivers and helpers, 1936-64 


(July 1, 1947-48-40— 100} 
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' Information not computed separately. 


Trend of Union Scales, 1936-54 


The Bureau's index of union hourly wage scales 
of local motortruck drivers and helpers has shown 
a steady advance since 1936, at an average annual 
rate of 5.8 percent. The actual rate of increase, 
however, has varied from year to year (table 1). 

By 1941, the level of union scales was 20 percent 
above that of 1936. During the wartime years 
1941-46, it rose 31 percent, with the highest 
gain recorded in the year ending July 1, 1946. 
The subsequent 8 years ending July 1, 1954, 
saw a rise of 76 percent. 

The patterns of wage movements for truck- 
drivers and for their helpers since 1936 were 
similar, but the helpers’ scales advanced at a 
slightly greater rate. The average annual rates 
of increase for helpers and drivers were 6.3 and 5.7 
percent respectively. 


Scale Increases, 1953-54 


Rate revisions during the year ending July 1, 
1954, were primarily the result of negotiations on 
contract expirations or reopenings.’ Negotiated 
seales of motortruck drivers advanced, on the 
average, 8 cents an hour, and helpers’ scales rose 
8.5 cents. This compared with average raises of 
14 and 12 cents, respectively, for the preceding 
year. Percentagewise, the advances during the 
last year studied represented gains of 4.1 percent 
for drivers and 5.1 percent for helpers. 
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Changes in rates for motortruck drivers and 
helpers were widespread. Negotiated upward 
scale revisions affected 70 percent of the drivers 
and nearly 80 percent of the helpers included in 
this study. Of the motortruck drivers affected by 
scale changes, 9 percent had increases of less than 
5 cents an hour, 36 percent from 5 to 10 cents, 33 
percent from 10 to 15 cents, and 12 percent from 
15 to 20 cents. For helpers, the comparable pro- 
portions were 6, 40, 29, and 18 percent. 

In terms of the percent of increase, of every 100 
drivers 23 had increases of less than 4 percent; 
43, of 4 to7 percent; 19, of 7 to 10 percent; and 10, 
of 10 to 15 percent. Of every 100 helpers affected 
by scale changes, 17 advanced their rate less than 
4 percent; 41, from 4 to 7 percent; 23, from 7 to 
10 percent; and 14, from 10 to 15 percent. 

Actual rates of pay for motortruck drivers and 
helpers differed widely among the cities. They 
ranged from 88 cents to $3.395 an hour for drivers 
and from 85 cents to $2.48 for helpers. Rates 
specified for drivers varied from $1.75 to $2 an 
hour for 34 percent, from $2 to $2.25 for a similar 
proportion, and from $2.25 to $2.50 for 11 percent. 
Truckdriver rates of less than $1.50 an hour 
were applicable to 3 percent as were rates of $2.50 
or more an hour. Among helpers, scales ranged 
from $1.50 to $1.75 an hour for 37 percent, from 
$1.75 to $2 for another 37 percent, and from $2 
to $2.25 for 12 percent. About 4 percent of the 
helpers had rates of less than $1.25 an hour; for 3 
percent, the scale was $2.25 or more. For all 
cities combined, drivers averaged $1.98 and 
helpers $1.75 an hour. 

Increased rates were recorded for some truck- 
driver classifications in each of the 52 cities 
studied. Among individual cities, the average 
increase in scales varied from 2.9 cents in Phila- 
delphia to 22.5 cents in Indianapolis. Part of the 
increase in the latter city was attributable to a 
reduction in the weekly straight-time hours for 
several numerically important classifications of 
drivers. Average hourly gains ranged from 5 to 
10 cents in half of the cities and from 10 to 15 
centsinathird. Higher wage scales were reported 
for truckers’ helpers in 50 of the cities studied, 
They averaged from 5 to 10 cents an hour in about 


+ Labor-management contracts covering motortruck drivers and their 
helpers are typically negotiated for a l-year period. Contracts of more than 
1 year’s duration usually provide for wage reopenings or for specified interim 
or deferred increases. 





UNION SCALES IN LOCAL TRUCKING 
half of those cities and from 10 to 15 cents in a 
fourth. 


City and Regional Variations 


Typically, wage scales for both drivers and 
helpers vary from one city to another, depending 
upon local factors. In addition, their wage scales 
are affected by size and type of truck operated as 
well as by the commodity hauled. However, city 
differences in classifications and terminology pre- 
clude presentation of the city and regional aver- 
ages for drivers and helpers separately by type of 
commodity handled, the industry served, or the 
type or size of truck. 

Among the cities surveyed, the averages for 
drivers ranged from $1.32 in Charlotte, N. C., to 
$2.24 in San Francisco-Oakland. Average rates 
ranged between $1.50 and $1.75 in 13 cities, be- 
tween $1.75 and $2 in 19, and $2 or more in 14. 
Levels below $1.50 were recorded in 6 cities. 

Seales for helpers averaged highest in San 
Franciseo-Oakland and in Seattle ($2.02) and 
lowest in Birmingham (99 cents). Pittsburgh and 
Spokane had levels of $2 and $2.01, respectively. 
Hourly rates averaged between $1.50 and $1.75 in 
20 cities studied and between $1.75 and $2 in 17. 

The average hourly rate for motortruck drivers 
in the group of cities with 1,000,000 or more popu- 
lation was $2.07. It was 28 cents lower ($1.79) 
for the 100,000 to 250,000 population size group. 


TABLE 2.—-Average union hourly wage rates for motortruck 
drivers and helpers, by region,' July 1, 1954 





Average rate per hour 


Drivers and 
helpers 


Drivers Helpers 


~ 
oe i 


United States $1. 05 1% $1 
1.7% 
2.01 
1.77 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Border States 
Southeast 

Great Lakes 


1. 
2.06 | 
1.93 | 
1.42 | 
1.80 
214 


Middle West 
South west 
Mountain 
Pacific 
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‘The regions used in this study include: New England —Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic— New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, Border States 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia: Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, M icht- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West--lows, Kansas, Mis- 
sourl, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, Southwest— Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming: Pacifie—California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington 
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Averages were identical ($1.98) for the 2 inter- 
mediate groups (500,000 to 1,000,000 and 250,000 
to 500,000). For helpers, the average scale in the 
2 largest sized city groups was approximately the 
same—$1.79 for the 5 cities of 1,000,000 or more 
population and $1.80 for the cities in the next 
lower size group. These averages were 4 to 5 cents 
higher than for the 250,000 to 500,000 population 
group and 16 to 17 cents higher than for the 
100,000 to 250,000 group. For both drivers and 
helpers, some overlapping of average scales ap- 
peared among cities in the different size groups. 
Among drivers, for example, the averages for 
Spokane and Peoria (in the 100,000 to 250,000 
population group) were higher than the average 
for all but 2 of the covered cities in the next 
larger size group. 

Regionally, wage rates for motortruck drivers 
and helpers in cities of 100,000 or more population 
averaged highest on the Pacific Coast and lowest 
in the Southeastern States. The respective aver- 
ages were $2.14 and $1.60 for drivers and $1.97 
and $1.26 for helpers. Drivers and helpers in the 
Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions and help- 
ers in the Middle West region also had wage levels 
which exceeded the national averages (table 2). 


Standard Workweek 


Straight-time weekly hours in local trucking 
continued their downward trend, averaging 41.1 
hours on July 1, 1954, for all drivers and helpers 
studied, compared with 41.3 on July 1, 1953, 45.8 
on July 1, 1945, and 48.1 on May 15, 1936, 
Except for the years 1942-44, the Bureau’s index 
of weekly hours for motortruck drivers and help- 
ers combined has shown a steady decline since 
1936. 

The workweek of 48 or more hours, which was 
prevalent in 1936, has been virtually supplanted 
by a 40-hour work schedule. Basic workweeks of 
48 or more hours prevailed for over 80 percent of 
the workers in 1936, but for less than 10 percent 
in July 1954. Conversely, straight-time work- 
weeks of 40 hours were specified in labor-manage- 
ment contracts applicable to 10 percent of the 
drivers and helpers in 1936 and to almost 80 per- 
cent in July 1954, 


James P. Conkeny ann Joun F. Lacisxry 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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New Hires as a Source 
of Factory Workers, 1950-54 


From mid-1950 to mid-1953, as industrial pro- 
duction approached the wartime peaks, about 
three-fourths of all additions to the factory em- 
ployment rolls were newly hired employees.' 
From that date, new hires fell sharply and reached 
about 50 percent of all hirings in early 1954. 
(See chart.) 

The extent to which new hires rather than re- 
calls constitute labor supply for particular man- 
ufacturing firms is related to many factors. When 
the economy begins to expand from low levels of 
activity, employers are likely to meet much of 
their demand for workers by rehiring out of a 
pool of former employees. As expansion con- 
tinues, this source is exhausted and they turn 
increasingly to new employees. Thus, on the 
upturn, the growing volume of new hires in large 
measure indicates work-force expansion more 
than replacement of workers. As demand levels 
out, new hires remain the most important portion 
of total accessions, but are largely for replacement 
purposes. If jobs become less plentiful, new 
hires become less significant. 

This over-simplified pattern of the changing 
nature of total accessions is, of course, modified 
by many influences. Individual firms and in- 
dustries do not expand or contract their activities 
simultaneously, and individual workers may be 
influenced in their job choice by both economic 
and personal considerations. Moreover, many 
firms are covered by union agreements in which 
seniority influences hiring and layoffs. As a 
plant resumes operations after a shutdown, it 
probably will wish to or will have contractual ob- 
ligations to recall all its former employees first. 
These workers are preferred because of their ex- 
perience and the fact that the recall practice 
strengthens their attachment to the company 
and reduces such costs as those associated with 
recruitment, training, and recordkeeping. Fur- 
thermore, the tax provisions of many State un- 
employment insurance systems offer employers 
the opportunity to reduce their tax rate if they 
rehire their former workers who are receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits. If a plant 
characteristically has a high quit rate, it is likely 
to hire outside of its regular work force. 
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BLS New-Hires Data 


Data on new hires, available from July 1950 
to date, are regularly reported by employers co- 
operating in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ labor 
turnover program. Under this program, em- 
ployers report each month on the total number 
of accessions, or additions to their payrolls, on 
the number of these that were new hires, and on 
the number of separations, by type of separation 
(quits, layoffs, etc.), during the month. 

The volume of new hires, one aspect of labor 
mobility, is a sensitive economic indicator. New- 
hires data can be used, in combination with other 
measures, to plan for such activities as recruit- 
ment of factory workers by public employment 
services and training, apprenticeship, and plant 
safety education programs. 

In using these data, certain qualifications 
should, of course, be noted. The rates are based 
on a sample of firms—predominately large ones. 
Certain highly seasonal industries are specifically 
excluded. The data do not include the separa- 
tions and accessions reported by firms incident to 
a strike by their workers. With respect to new 
hires, a small proportion of firms in the turnover 
sample do not report these data.’ 


Trend of New Hires 


The period from mid-1950 through 1954 was 
one of rapid changes in labor turnover, and espe- 
cially in new hires. (See table 1.) 

In July 1950, when production was accelerating 
to meet the new demands arising from the Korean 
conflict, factory hirings amounted to 47 per 1,000 
employees and almost three-fourths of these 
were newly hired employees. The total accession 
rate was well above the rate at the beginning of 
that year, as manufacturing employment increased 
by | million to 14.9 million workers in July. The 
accession rate rose again in August, with new hires 
rising from 35 to 52 per 1,000. Although total 
factory accessions declined in September, most 
of the drop occurred in the recall rate (few firms 
could find former employees to rehire), thus 


! New hires are defined as permanent and temporary additions to the em- 
ployment roll that have not been specifically recalled by the employer 
See Measurement of Labor Turnover, Monthly Labor Review, May 1053 
(p. 519). 

1In addition, the BLS definition of new hires may be subject to some 
variation in interpretation among employers 





NEW HIRES IN FACTORIES 


raising new hires to 84 percent of total accessions— 
an alltime high. 

All manufacturing firms experienced substantial 
expansions during the last 6 months of 1950, 
with the producers of durable goods, as would 
be expected, showing substantially greater in- 
creases in employment, particularly in the ma- 
chinery and transportation equipment industries. 
The workers newly hired by manufacturing firms 
during the summer and early fall of 1950 probably 
represented, for the most part, the filling of new 
jobs created largely by the Korean crisis. How- 
ever, the new-hire activity also included some 
replacement needs, as workers were attracted to 
new, better paying jobs in booming defense 
industries and the upsurge of consumer demand 
made it essential for employers in nondefense 
industries (less restricted than in World War II) 
to replace workers who quit. 

From the end of 1950 through early 1952, as 
the rate of increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment tapered off, new hires averaged, on a monthly 
basis, 30 to 35 per 1,000 employees, accounting 
for roughly 3 of every 4 additions to factory pay- 
rolls. Throughout most of these months, the new- 
hire rate in durable-goods manufacturing was well 
above that for nondurables, as the former group 
continued to add to their work force, in contrast 
to small reductions in nondurables employment. 

After July 1952, total manufacturing employ- 
ment climbed steeply. But in that month, 
largely as a result of the steel strike, employment 
was more than half a million below earlier 1952 
levels. Layoffs increased sharply and new hires 
dropped severely, bringing total accessions down, 
as firms dependent on steel supplies reduced opera- 
tions and, in turn, firms selling to these firms or 
directly to the steel industry had to cut back. 
After the strike ended and production resumed, 
layoffs fell precipitously during August and 
accessions climbed, especially recalls, as employees 
returned to their jobs. In the later months of 
1952, new-hire rates rose sharply as employment 
expanded markedly in response to the removal of 
consumer credit controls and the relaxation of 
materials controls. Manufacturing employment 
rose to 17.1 million in November, about | million 
above the total for the first half of 1952. 

Through midsummer 1953, factories continued 
to increase their work forces, with new hires 
running close to 35 per 1,000 employees each 


New Hires as a Percent of Total Accessions, July 
1950-December 1954 
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month and accounting for about 80 percent of all 
additions to payrolls. As usual, new hires, both 
the rate and the proportion of total accessions, 
were higher in the durable- than in the nondurable- 
goods industries. 

The August 1953 new-hire rate, however, 
remained at the July level, although in each of the 
preceding 3 years it had increased substantially 
between these 2 months. In September, factory 
employment started to decline and, by May 1954, 
reached a low of 15.8 million—1.5 million below 
the preceding May. New hires had dropped to 
14 per 1,000 employees by that month—less than 
half the rate of a year ago—and represented 
about half of total accessions. The durable- 
and the nondurable-goods industries had reversed 
their usual relationship owing to the greater 
severity of the employment decline in the durables. 

The upturn in manufacturing employment in the 
late summer and early fall of 1954 was accom- 
panied by increases in both the new-hire and the 
recall rate. When automobile plants began to 
produce 1955 models, they and their supplier 
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plants recalled employees, thus reducing the new- 
hire proportion for manufacturing to 50 percent 
in October. As the buildup continued, the pro- 
portion of new hires recovered contraseasonally 
to 52 percent of all payroll additions in December. 


Industry Comparisons 


In general, broad industry groups exhibited 
substantially the same trend in new hires as did 


Tame 1 
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all manufacturing from mid-1950 through 1954. 
(See table 2.) However, there were noteworthy 
developments in 4 of the 17 groups included in 
this study. 

The new-hire rate in primary metals dropped 
from 36 to 22 per 1,000 employees between mid- 
1950 and 1953, but the relative importance of new 
hires remained above the average, owing to sus- 
tained near-capacity production. The quick drop 
in new hires to 8 per 1,000, or 36 percent of total 


Total accession and new-hire rates for manufacturing industries, total, durable, and nondurable goods,' July 1950 


December 1954 
{Per 100 employees) 
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NEW HIRES IN FACTORIES 


TaBLe 2.—Total accession and new-hire rates, annual averages,' 1950-54, by industry group * 
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' Arithmetic mean of monthly rates. 
? See footnote 1, table 1. 


accessions, in 1954 closely followed the decline in 
employment beginning in mid-1953. By the fall 
of 1954, employment turned upward and recalls 
and new hires increased, largely in response to the 
increased demand generated by the automobile 
industry. 

The trend of new hires in ordnance was typical 
of a rapid recovery from a depressed level of 
activity. Although total accessions boomed im- 
mediately after the Korean outbreak, new hires 
accounted for only half the additions. In 1952 
and 1953, however, new hires amounted to 85 
percent or more of total accessions, but as defense 
outlays declined in late 1953 and 1954 there was a 
particularly sharp drop in the new-hire rate. 

Although transportation equipment plants in- 
creased their work forces substantially from mid- 
1950 to mid-1953, new hires, ranging between 38 
and 50 per 1,000, accounted for only about two- 
thirds of all accessions. Reliance on recalls was 
far heavier than in most other industries. The 
1953-54 decline in employment caused new hires 
to fall, finally stabilizing at about 15 per 1,000 
employees. The employment recovery in the 
last quarter of 1954 was composed largely of 
recalls, which accounted for much more than half 
of all accessions. New hires, however, went over 


‘ Ineludes lumber and wood products and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries for which data are not shown separately 


the 50 percent mark in December, with the con- 
tinued expansion in the automobile industry, 

In textile mills, unlike most industries, employ- 
ment spurted briefly in 1950 and then declined. 
Through 1953, new hires averaged between 20 and 
27 per 1,000 employees and from 57 to 69 percent 
of all accessions. In 1954, new hires declined even 
further, although showing some recovery by the 
end of the period as employment stabilized. A 
good portion of the new-hire activity over the 
1950-54 period might be accounted for by replace- 
ment needs and the growing importance of the 
southern textile industry. 

When the 17 manufacturing industry groups 
studied are ranked by the new-hire rate (table 3), 
the 5 highest average rates for the July-December 
1950 period were in durable-goods industries. 
Ordnance was the only durables industry among 
the 5 lowest rates. By 1954, 3 durable-goods in- 
dustries—furniture and fixtures, fabricated metals, 
and transportation equipment—were still among 
the top 5. The greatest drop was shown by the 
nonelectrical machinery group, which fell from 
4th to 11th. 

The ordnance industry showed the widest fluc- 
tuations. In 1950, it ranked 16th; by 1952, it had 
jumped to 3d from the top and, by 1954, had 
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Taste 3.—Ranking of industry groups! by new-hire rate and quit rate, annual averages,? 1950-54 
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fallen to 11th position. The group with least 
movement was petroleum and coal products, 
which had the lowest new-hire rate in each of the 
years. Almost as stable, but at the other end of 
the scale, was the furniture and fixtures group. 

As already indicated, a high degree of correla- 
tion between new hires and quits in individual 
industries would not be surprising. Almost with- 
out exception this relationship is clearly evident 
during each of the years studied; industries with 
high quit rates also have high new-hire rates. 


Seasonal Pattern of New-Hire Rates 


The movement of new-hire rates reflects not 
only long-term growth and the cyclical rise and 
fall of employment needs but also seasonal influ- 
ences. Monthly new-hire rates increased and de- 
creased with moderate regularity in each of the 
years studied. (See table 1.) This seasonal pat- 
tern for the combined manufacturing industries is 
substantially the same for the durable- and the 
nondurable-goods subdivisions. 

Typically, the new-hire rate increases from a 
December low and falls moderately into a late 
winter and spring plateau. The rate then jumps 
to the year’s peak in June, declines in July, and 
rises in August. The changes in the late summer 
and fall months are mixed but in each year there 
has been a sharp decline into the December low. 

The mixed pattern of new-hire rates in the late 
summer and autumn months apparently occurs 
because cyclical and other pressures override 
seasonal influences. During the 1950 and 1952 


employment booms, new-hire rates rose to a peak 
in August and September, respectively. The gen- 
eral stability and slight growth of 1951 show up as 
a period of level new-hire rates in these months, 
while the decline in 1953 corresponds to rapidly 
falling new-hire rates in the fall of that year. The 
employment recovery of the 1954 period is seen 
in the relative stability of new-hire rates. 


Relation to Other Turnover Rates 


With few deviations, the movement of new-hire 
rates in manufacturing parallels the movement of 
quit rates, and, with lesser regularity, appears 
often to move in the opposite direction from layoff 
rates. 

The relationship between quits and new hires 
probably is due to identical factors affecting both 
rates. To some extent, in times of expanding 
activity, quits and new hires may be considered 
as a stream of workers moving from their current 
jobs to positions in other firms that they may con- 
sider more advantageous. Conversely, when em- 
ployment opportunities shrink, workers are less 
able to find better jobs and so stay put. 

For the same reasons, new hires tend to increase 
when layoffs fall, and to decline when layoffs rise. 
In this case, however, the relationship may not 
always hold true because, for example, during a 
period of rapid growth in employment and new 
hires, layoffs may occur as plants are hit by a 
shortage of supplies and thus close down. 

Martin L. Marmont 


Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME 


Family Income Distribution 
in the United States 


American family income totaled $272 billion in 
1954, $245.5 billion after taxes, according to pre- 
liminary estimates published by the United States 
Department of Commerce.' Total income after 
taxes was about $4 billion more than in 1953 be- 
cause of the reduction in the Federal income tax. 
Average after-tax income rose relatively less over 
the year, however, because the number of family 
units increased by nearly half a million. 

In 1953, the average was $5,372 before taxes, 
and the median income was $4,410.2 After-tax 
income in 1953 averaged $4,778. The Federal in- 
come tax liability * of the 50.5 million family units 
(families and unattached individuals) was about 
11 percent. Compared with 1929, average real 
income measured in constant dollars has increased 
roughly 30 percent; 40 percent on a per capita 
basis, reflecting the smaller size of family. 

The 1953 distribution of family income may be 
regarded as representative of the consumer market 
in 1954. This is suggested by the similarity of 
the income figures for the 2 years, both the aggre- 
gate and the average, and by the stability in the 
relative distribution of income during 1947-53, 
one of the report’s major findings. The impact 
of the Federal income tax was smaller in 1954 than 
in the previous year, because of amendments to 
the tax code and reductions averaging 10 percent 
in tax rates. 


Income Trends, 1947-53 


Between 1947 and 1953, the average current 
dollar income of American families increased 30 
percent. Aggregate family income rose 50 per- 
cent. The dollar increases, reflecting in part the 
rise in prices, were widely distributed among fam- 
ilies. The upward shift of real family incomes 
was more moderate; the average increased 10 per- 
cent and the aggregate, both before and after 
taxes, 25 percent. 

The distribution of before-tax incomes received 
by successive fifths of family units was essentially 
stable during 1947-53. This was also true on an 
after-tax basis, in 1950 to 1953, the only years for 
which such estimates have been prepared. At the 
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same time, the distribution as a whole has shifted 
upward along with the rise in average incomes. 
There was a 20-percent decline in the number of 
families receiving below $4,000, while the number 
with incomes in excess of that figure rose by more 
than 70 percent. The total income received by 
families averaging above $4,000 increased over 80 
percent. 


Income Concentration 


In 1953, the largest concentration of families 
was found in the middle-income ranges, while the 
lower brackets likewise showed considerable num- 
bers of consumer units, The greatest number of 
families—7.4 million—were in the $3,000 to 
$4,000 range, but about 7 million each were in 
the two next highest brackets. More than 40 
percent of the 50.5 million consumer units received 
between $3,000 and $6,000; almost 30 percent 
exceeded $6,000; about another 30 percent had 


less than $3,000. 
The distribution of total income by $1,000 


intervals showed the greatest concentration (13 
percent of total income) in the $5,000-$6,000 
group (in 1947, in the $3,000-$4,000 group). A 
substantial proportion, also, went to families in 
the ranges close to that interval, and families 
with incomes between $3,000 and $7,000 accounted 
for 45 percent of aggregate family income. One- 
fourth of the total went to the 7 percent of families 
with incomes of $10,000 and over. Families with 


! See Income Distribution in the United States, 1950-53, in the March 1066 
Survey of Current Business (pp. 15-27). The article presented revised 1080 
estimates and new estimates for 1951 and 1053 (preliminary), bringing up to 
date family income distributions published as a Supplement to the Survey 
of Current Business, entitied Income Distribution in the United States, by 
Size, 1944-% (1953, 65 cents). The Supplement provided a detailed deserip- 
tion of the definitions, sources, and methods of preparing the estimates, The 
estimating procedures for 1953, and data revisions for 199) and 1061, which 
had involved some different integration of source materials (partly because 
of Lhe 194% split-income provisions for filing Federal income tax returns), are 
briefly explained in the Survey's article. The main source materials were 
the summary statistics prepared by the Internal Revenue Service from 
Federal individual income tax returns and the sample data from annual field 
surveys of family incomes by the Bureau of the Census and the Federal 
Reserve Board 

Tabulations were not available from Federal income tax returns for 1963. 
The 1953 data represent preliminary estimates extrapolated from 1061 tax 
return information on the assumption (based on data for multiperson families 
and unattached individuals, in the Surveys of Consumer Finances for both 
1961 and 1953) of unchanged relative income differences 

§ Defined as “the lability reported on individual income tax returns plus 
an allowance for taxes collected through subsequent audit, minus Mabilities 
of military personne! not living with their families, minus liabilities on net 
capital gains.” The estimates of tax liability in 1003 were “extrapolated 
from 1961 tax return information, on the basis of changes in statutory tas 
rates and estimates of total liability derived from tax collections."’ 
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incomes below $2,300 constituted the lowest fifth 
of the consumer units, deriving about 5 percent 
of total before-tax income. The next two fifths 
($2,300-$3,750 and $3,750-$5,130) accounted for 
proportions of before-tax income that were smaller 
than the relative number of families. The remain- 
ing two groups ($5,130-$7,050 and $7,050 and 
over) received a larger than proportionate share, 
with the top fifth having almost 45 percent of 
the income total. Thus, the upper income ranges 
accounted for a much larger proportion of the 
consumer market in terms of incomes than in 
terms of number of families. 

The more than 35.5 million nonfarm families, 
with a $6,390 average income, received 84 percent 
of total income in 1953. Moreover, the proportion 
of nonfarm families having middle and higher 
incomes was much above the proportion for the 
approximately 5.5 million farm operator families 
(tenant or owner) or the 9.5 million unattached 
individuals (persons not living with relatives). 
Only 6 percent of the nonfarm families had per- 
sonal incomes under $2,000, and fewer than 30 
percent had incomes under $4,000. In contrast, 
the corresponding figures for farm families were 
37 and 72 percent, respectively; for individuals, 
46 and 83 percent. Although higher than in most 
other postwar years, the $3,460 average income 
of farm operator families was below the 1951 
peak. The year 1953 found relatively more fami- 
lies concentrated at the lower income levels—37 
percent whose incomes fell below $2,000, com- 
pared with 31 percent in 1951. 

Differences in circumstances affect the com- 
parative distributions of the nonfarm and farm 
operator families on the income scale. For ex- 
ample, “it is generally agreed that price levels 
are somewhat lower for rural than for urban 
families,” and farm families, on the average, are 
probably subject to lower effective tax rates. 


Also, food and fuel produced and consumed on 
farms are valued at prices received by farmers, 
whereas valuation at retail prices would have 
taken some of the consumer units out of the 
low-income range. 

Family-size data should also be considered 
when comparing income groups. Average family 
size was substantially smaller in the lowest in- 
come fifth than farther up the scale; this lowest 
group had the largest proportion of families with- 
out children and the family head was older, on 
the average. In general, family needs and respon- 
sibilities tend to be smaller at the low-income 
than at the higher income levels. In addition, 
unattached individuals as a rule require less than 
typical multiperson families; also, young couples 
and many individuals, mostly young persons, 
may have independent economic status in only 
part of a year. There is a good deal of turnover 
at the low-income levels, among both multi- 
person families and individuals, reflecting move- 
ment up and down the income scale as well as 
temporary sickness, unemployment, and business 
losses, 


Income Tax Liability 


Total Federal income tax liability amounted 
to approximately $30 billion in 1953. The lowest 
fifth of the consumer units was responsible for 
1 percent of this liability, whereas the top fifth 
accounted for 64 percent. Families in the $15,000- 
and-over group received about 15 percent of 
before-tax income, but were responsible for about 
35 percent of the Federal income tax liability. 
The relative share of after-tax income of the top 
fifth as a whole was reduced somewhat as a 
result of the tax. 


‘ Capital gains taxes were excluded from this total because the gains them- 
selves were not included in personal income. 





Technical Note 





The Collection and Analysis 
of Collective Bargaining Agreements* 


Background and Uses 


Collective bargaining agreements and related 
documents setting forth the provisions of health, 
insurance, and pension plans provide a valuable 
source of information on industry wage practices, 
supplementary benefits, job and union security, 
the timing of wage negotiations, the nature of 
plant operations and working conditions, occu- 
pational wage levels, and many of the day-to-day 
aspects of employer-employee and union-manage- 
ment relationships. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has utilized these 
basic industrial relations materials for public and 
Government informational purposes in three major 
ways, by (1) maintaining a file of current agree- 
ments and employee-benefit plans open to public 
inspection and inquiry, (2) preparing reports 
which reproduce representative agreement pro- 
visions or the variety of provisions relating to 
similar problems, or digests of selected identified 
agreements or benefit plans, and (3) preparing 
studies measuring the prevalance and character- 
istics of specific types of agreement and benefit 
plan provisions or of other aspects of collective bar- 
gaining such as multicmployer bargaining. 

The studies of agreement provisions, and health, 
insurance, and pension plans are of practical use to 
companies and unions engaged in collective bar- 
gaining, to arbitrators and factfinding boards, to 
administrators of company wage and industrial 
relations programs, and to legislators and Govern- 
ment officials. Persons not directly involved in 
collective bargaining or in related administrative 
functions (e. g., teachers and students of labor 
problems, writers for newspapers and trade and 
technical journals, and foreign observers) find 
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value in the broader aspects of employer-employee 
relationships revealed in these studies. 

The development of industrial relations practices 
that are now so widely prevalent is reflected in the 
Bureau's studies over the years. The Bureau's 
interest in the collection and analysis of union 
agreements dates back over 50 years.' Systematic 
efforts to collect agreements began in 1912,, The 
first of a number of BLS bulletins devoted entirely 
to the subject of collective bargaining agreements 
appeared in 1925. A large number of reports and 
bulletins, on a wide variety of industrial relations 
subjects, have since been published.’ 

The Bureau's responsibility in the field of agree- 
ment collection and analysis received additional 
sanction and guidance in the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, section 211, which reads 
as follows: 


Sec. 211. (a) For the guidance and information of 
interested representatives of employers, employees, and 
the general public, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor shall maintain a file of copies of all 
available collective bargaining agreements and other avail- 
able agreements and actions thereunder settling or adjust- 
ing labor disputes. Such file shall be open to inspection 
under appropriate conditions prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor, except that no specific information submitted in 
confidence shall be disclosed. 

(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department 
of Labor is authorized to furnish upon request of the 
(Federal Mediation and Conciliation] Service, or employ- 
ers, employees, or their representatives, all available data 
and factual information which may aid in the settlement of 
any labor dispute, except that no specific information 
submitted in confidence shall be disclosed. 


*Prepared by Joseph W. Bloch of the Division of Wages and Industrial 
Relations, This article appeared initially as Chapter 13 of Techniques of 
Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168. 

' A bulletin of the Bureau of Labor (now the Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
Number 42, September 1002, included this note: “It is the purpose of this 
{ Bureau) to publish from time to time important agreements between large 
bodies of employees and employers with regard to wages, hours of labor, 
ete. The (Bureau) would be pleased to receive copies of such agreements 
wherever made.” 

+ Many of these studies appear first in the Monthly Labor Review and are 
later brought together in bulletins. See, for example, Labor-Management 
Contract Provisions, 1963, Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bull, 1166), 
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Concepts and Scope 


Collective Bargaining Agreements. Although the 
substance of collective bargaining rests partly upon 
a foundation of unwritten industry, company, and 
union practices, and upon various legal require- 
ments, the basic unit in agreement collection and 
analysis is, of necessity, the written agreement 
itself. The agreement may cover a single plant, a 
number of plants of a multiplant company, or a 
number of companies, in some cases over & 
thousand, bound together formally or informally 
in an association for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. It may express conditions of employment 
in simple terms, leaving much of the administra- 
tive details and other matters to the day-to-day 
relationships between the parties, or it may 
attempt to cover all detrils and, thus, leave as 
little as possible to later bargaining or haggling. 
Agreements vary in size from a single sheet to over 
a hundred pages of a pocket-sized booklet, re- 
flecting the diversity of employment conditions 
among industries and companies and of the scope 
of the issues over which bargaining takes place, as 
well as differences in the degree of precision 
sought and the language used. 

Estimates of the number of agreements currently 
in effect range upwards of 100,000. The number 
of workers covered by agreements is estimated to 
exceed 16 million. The Bureau presently main- 
tains a file of approximately 5,000 current agree- 
ments covering about 8.5 million workers.’ All 
industries are represented in the file with the 
exception of railroads and airlines. Since rail- 
roads and airlines are required to submit copies of 
agreements to the National Mediation Board, the 
Bureau does not attempt to collect these agree- 
ments, 

The Bureau's quantitative analysis of selected 
agreement provisions can be grouped into five 
major categories: (1) wage practices and supple- 
mentary benefits such as paid holidays, paid 
vacations, shift differentials, and premium pay of 
various types, (2) plant administration practices 
such as layoff and recall procedures, technological 
change provisions, and safety, (3) agreement ad- 
ministration procedures including grievance ma- 
chinery and arbitration provisions and no-strike 
clauses, (4) types of union security (union shop, 
etc.) and checkoff systems, and (5) other char- 
acteristics of collective bargaining revealed in the 
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agreements, such as the scope of the bargaining 
units, and the term of agreements. The basic 
assumption underlying quantitative agreement 
analysis is that the variety of subjects in each of 
these categories can be defined, classified, and 
counted. 


In its general analysis of agreements, as distinct 
from special industry studies, the Bureau is con- 
cerned with these major objectives: (1) the 
presentation of data by industry group and for 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing as a whole, 
(2) the presentation of data by region or union 
affiliation if the subject requires it, (3) a realistic 
measure of representativeness in the agreements 
studied, and (4) the study of practices which are 
(as yet) relatively uncommon in collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

Since it would be prohibitively expensive for the 
Sureau to base its provision studies on all agree- 
ments in its file (assuming that the file was a 
representative sample), a selection of agreements 
for analysis is required. In the absence of uni- 
verse data indicating the extent of collective bar- 
gaining by industry and region, precise sampling 
procedures and the use of weighting comparable 
to those used in the Bureau’s occupational wage 
surveys are not feasible. During the past few 
years, the Bureau has attempted to achieve its 


objectives in agreement studies by means of a 
large selective sample of from 2,000 to 3,000 
Modifications in this approach, now 
being made, provide for a study base comprising 


agreements. 
all agreements (approximately 1,600) covering 
1,000 or more workers.‘ 


Hlealth, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Health, 
insurance, and pension plans have developed into 
issues of major significance in collective bargain- 
ing during the past decade. Generally, these 
plans are either negotiated in detail in a supple- 
mentary agreement or reference is made to their 
establishment in the basic contract. In the latter 
case, the details and documents necessary to their 
implementation, including trust agreements, in- 
surance contracts, rules and regulations, and de- 


4 During much of the postwar period, the number of agreements on file 
exceeded 12,090. In the most recent reduction in the size of the file, agree- 
ments covering fewer than 100 workers were eliminated 

¢The number of establishments covered is alweys considerably greater 
than the number of agreements because of the inclusion of many multicom- 


pany or association agreements 
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scriptive booklets for distribution to employees, 
are subsequently developed. 

It is estimated that over 11 million workers 
are covered by health, insurance, and pension plans 
under collective bargaining. In line with its 
general responsibility in the field of industrial 
relations and in keeping with the provision of the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 cited 
above, the Bureau maintains a file of such plans 
and conducts studies dealing with their extent, 
scope, and characteristics. At the present time, 
the Bureau’s plan file includes approximately 
1,000 health and insurance plans and 500 pension 
plans, selected largely to provide broad industry, 
union, and regional representation. 

During the past 10 years, the Bureau has con- 
ducted several studies based upon its file of benefit 
This has become a part of the Bureau's 
continuing program. However, different types 
of studies are undertaken year. These 
studies have included digests of selected plans, 
the analysis of plans in specific industries, and, 
more recently, the analysis of a selection of plans 
considered representative of the entire field (e. g., 
pension plans). At this stage of the development 
of collective bargaining practices and general 
knowledge, the Bureau’s emphasis is placed on 
describing the terms of these relatively new ele- 
ments in industrial relations rather than on meas- 
uring the prevalence of particular provisions. 


plans. 


each 


Methods of Collection and Analysis 


Each of the four parts of this program—the 
maintenance of a current file of collective bargain- 
ing agreements, the maintenance of a file of em- 
ployee benefit plans under collective bargaining, 
the analysis of agreements, and the analysis of 
employee benefit plans——presents different and 
substantially independent methodological prob- 
lems. 

Collection of Agreeme nts. The selection of agree- 
ments for the file is currently based on two guides: 
to maximize the opportunities for public and gov- 
ernmental use of the file *® and to provide a diversi- 


' The agreements file is located in the Washington Office of the Bureau's 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. Agreements submitted to the 
Bureau with a stipuleted limitation on public use are not available for 
inspection. Requests for information concerning specific agreements or 
agreement clauses are accommodated, depending upon the nature of the re- 
quest, within the limits of staff resources 


fied collection of agreements for special reports, 
which the Bureau is occasionally called upon to 
prepare. The extent to which these objectives are 
fulfilled is obviously affected by the size of the file. 
A third guide—to construct a file which is truly 
representative of all agreements and thus provide a 
firmer basis for sound generalizations on all agree- 
ments—has long been a goal of the Bureau; 
completion of this program, however, must await 
more precise information on the extent of collective 
bargaining, by industry, by region, and by size of 
establishment. 

The maintenance of a current file of agreements 
is a continuous undertaking because of two factors: 
(1) the typical agreement has a duration of 1 
year, after which it is no longer considered current 
(unless notice of renewal without change has been 
received), and (2) submission of agreements to 
the Bureau is voluntary on the part of employers 
or unions. ‘To allow for the ratification and the 
printing of new agreements, requests for copies are 
mailed about 2 or 3 months after the expiration 
date indicated in the previous agreement or upon 
other notice of contract change. As in other 
phases of the Bureau's work, the voluntary cooper- 
ation of employers and unions is of utmost im- 
portance. Any restrictions imposed by respond- 
ents on the public use of agreements are scrupu- 
lously observed by the Bureau. 

To facilitate the use of the file in accordance 
with the types of requests customarily made, each 
agreement received is coded for a series of identify- 
ing features, which include: the name of the 
company or association and union, location, 
number of workers covered, industry, and effec- 
tive and expiration dates. 


Agreement Analysis. The Bureau's utilization of 
the agreements it collects has moved through 
different stages over the years, in pace with, or 
controlled by, the increasing prevalence and 
maturity of collective bargaining. During the 
early years, significant agreements were repro- 
duced in their entirety. With the spread of 
collective bargaining and the increase in the size 
and representative character of the Bureau's file, 
attention was directed toward reproducing and 
analyzing the variety of agreement clauses relating 
to the same general subject, culled from a large 
number of agreements. The Bureau's widely 
used Bulletin 908 (parts 1-19), issued during 1947, 
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1948, and 1949, represents its most comprehensive 
efforts along these lines to date. While illustra- 
tive clauses continue to be utilized in most of the 
Bureau's agreement studies, major emphasis 
during recent years has been devoted to measuring 
the prevalence and characteristics of particular 
provisions and of types and levels of benefits. It 
is in this kind of analysis that problems relating to 
sampling and techniques of coding and analysis 
come to the fore. 

The number of agreements studied and the 
method of analysis bear directly upon each other; 
together, they control the nature of the Bureau's 
studies in this field. In a small sample study 
(e. g., 300-400 agreements) there are virtually no 
inherent limitations on the intensity and the scope 
of the analysis. Many shadings of agreement 
terms can be conveniently handled. A large 
sample (e. g., 1,500-2,000 agreements) requires 
machine tabulation techniques if the cost of analy- 
sis is not to be prohibitive. However, machine 
tabulation for agreement analysis has its limita- 
tions. Thus, if the size of the sample is such as to 
make machine tabulation an advantage or a neces- 
sity, some of the flexibility and thoroughness pos- 
sible under so-called “hand” analysis must be 
sacrificed. 

In 1948 and 1949, when the Bureau’s file con- 
sisted of more than 12,000 agreements and the 
potentialities of machine tabulation techniques 
for agreement analysis were first explored, it was 
decided that a sample of 3,000 agreements would 
be feasible. The selection of specific agreements 
was based on a number of factors, including in- 
dustry, worker coverage, location, union, and bar- 
gaining practices. Limited data upon which to 
base a representative selection of agreements was 
compensated for, at least in part, by extensive ex- 
perience with collective bargaining practices on 
the part of the sample selectors. 

During subsequent years, however, available 
staff resources were not sufficient to deal with a 
sample of this size. The reconstitution of a sample 
of 1,500 to 2,000 agreements, which had become 
the maximum workload and the installation of 
appropriate safeguards against deterioration were 
rejected as being beyond the resources of the staff 
and the available data. The most advantageous 
alternative, considering all things, was to base 
the agreement studies on all agreements above a 
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predetermined size of worker coverage and, thus, 
to avoid sampling. It is estimated that agree- 
ments covering 1,000 or more workers number 
approximately 1,600. The Bureau’s file already 
contains almost all of these; the Bureau’s Monthly 
Report on Current Wage Developments is a ready 
source of information on those that are not in- 
cluded. The total number of workers covered by 
these 1,600 agreements is in excess of 7.5 million, 
representing a very substantial worker coverage 
in agreement studies. The number of establish- 
ments covered is not known.* 

A key analysis list containing all agreements 
covering 1,000 or more workers, while not the 
ideal coverage, has definite advantages: (1) it 
achieves maximum worker coverage in the studies 
for a given investment of staff resources, (2) it 
provides a simple, objective measure of the 
coverage of the studies, (3) it permits the presen- 
tation of various combinations and breakdowns 
of the data without the necessity of complicated 
weighting schemes and without the bias resulting 
from the lack of proper weighting, (4) it is safe- 
guarded against obsolescence since the Bureau is 
best able to keep abreast of changes in agreements 
of this size, and (5) it has a significant meaning 
to users of these studies. Further experience will 
presumably reveal any shortcomings in this 
approach.’ 

The use of machine tabulation techniques in 
large-scale statistical work is so commonplace in 
Government and private industry that it ordi- 
narily merits littke comment in describing a 
Bureau program. However, the use of machine 
tabulation techniques for the type of research 
exemplified by agreement analysis is believed to 
be quite uncommon. The distinguishing feature 
of agreement analysis is that it deals mainly with 
legalistic language, which requires interpretation, 
rather than with numbers or other universal, 
sharply defined attributes. The process of analy- 
sis with the use of machine tabulation consists of 
interpreting provisions, reducing them to numbers 


4 The distinction between size of agreement (employees covered) and size 
of establishment is an important one. A substantial proportion of these 
agreements are ciath gotiated and cover a large number of small 
establishments. Two agreements, for example, involving the United Mine 
Workers (Ind.) cover most of the anthracite and bituminous-coal mines in 
the country. Some association agreements in New York State cover more 
than » thousand firms. 

' The transition to the universe of all agreements covering 1,000 or more 
workers was in process at the time of this writing 
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(codes), aggregating the numbers, and converting 
the aggregates back to types of provisions and 
prevalence. Data are presented in terms of 
number of agreements and number of workers 
covered. Since agreement provisions on the whole 
are notable more for their variety of expression 
and details than for their uniformity, the process 
of analysis, particularly when done by machine, 
becomes a simplification process by which some 
of the original content and variety is lost. Under 
such circumstances, the preplanning of studies 
acquires a special importance if significant differ- 
ences are not to be buried. 

The keystone of agreement analysis study is 
obviously the interpretation of the agreement and 
the assignment of the predetermined code number. 
For some subjects, an agreement must be read 
in its entirety; for others, only a portion. Long 
and legalistic provisions must be reduced to their 
essentials. Since the interpretation of agreement 
provisions is often a troublesome matter for the 
parties themselves (as reflected in the widespread 
adoption of provisions for arbitration), misinter- 
pretations undoubtedly occur. These are kept 
to a minimum by a staff experienced in agreement 
analysis and by continuous efforts to assure con- 
sistency of interpretations. 

Under present conditions, approximately 5 or 6 
agreement provision studies are planned per year. 
Over a period of 4 or 5 years most of the significant 
provisions are covered. As agreements are re- 
ceived, they are coded for each item being studied; 
hence each agreement is generally handled only 
once. Coding over a period of a year accounts 
for the bulk of the current agreements (those with 
a l-year term); thus it generally takes a minimum 
of a year from the start of a survey to the end of 
coding. Preparing tabulations and analyzing the 
results follow. As one study nears conclusion, 
another is readied to take its place. 


Different 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. 
techniques of collection and analysis are used for 


health, insurance, and pension plans. This is due, 
in large part, to the relatively recent spread of 
employee-benefit plans and to the Bureau's 
allocation of resources as between agreement and 
plan files and studies. There are, however, other 
factors which tend to complicate the collection 


*Pension Plans Under Collective Bargaining, Bull. 1147, 1963. 


of employee-benefit plans. In the first place, 
these plans, as negotiated, frequently have no ex- 
piration dates or precise reopening dates as do 
agreements. Employee-benefit plans are generally 
established as long-range undertakings, although 
they are, perhaps, dependent upon the continu- 
ance of collective bargaining relationships. Seec- 
ondly, employee-benefit plans, particularly health 
and insurance plans, are subject to more frequent 
modification than are basic agreements. These 
changes may come about through such factors as: 
adjustments to changing costs or premium rates, 
recognition of the inadequacy or superfluity of 
particular benefits, substitution of benefits, and 
changing legal requirements and benefits. Revi- 
sions may be made through action of the trustees 
or through mutual understanding or negotiations 
between the parties. Since many changes can be 
made within the cost limitations agreed to in col- 
lective bargaining, the process tends to be far less 
formal than negotiating changes in the basic 
agreement, which are usuaily permitted only at 
specified times. 

Because of the frequency of change, it is difficult 
to maintain the employee-benefit plan file on a 
current basis. The Bureau's present practice is 
to request copies of changed or new plans once a 
year or upon learning of a change through various 
informational sources such as the Bureau’s 
Monthly Report on Current Wage Developments 
and the commercial services in this field. When 
asample of plans is selected for an analytical study, 
each plan is checked for currency before analysis 
is begun. 

The Bureau's study of pension plans under col- 
lective bargaining,*® represents its most compre- | 
hensive analysis of such plans to date. The study 
was based on a selection of 300 current plans 
from the Bureau's file, chosen to represent various 
industries, unions, and types of plans, and covered 
such provisions as vesting, compulsory retirement, 
and types and levels of benefits. Machine tabula- 
tion techniques were not applied to this study, 
mainly because the small size of the sample and 
the complexity and variety of the plans studied 
were more adaptable to so-called “hand” tabula- 
tion and a flexible approach. 

The Bureau's work in employee-benefit plan 
analysis has yet to exploit fully the potentialities 
of analysis applicable to this area of study. How- 
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ever, a8 in the case of agreement analysis, the con- 
trolling factors are the nature of the public de- 
mand for information, as gaged by the Bureau, 
and the limitations of staff resources. 


Limitations 


The limitations of these studies of agreement 
provisions and employee-benefit plans are deter- 
mined, in large part, by their application. For 
studies of paid holiday provisions or other supple- 
mentary benefits, the fact that these studies cover 
only the area of collective bargaining may con- 
stitute a limitation on generalizations applying to 
all workers but not necessarily on their uses in 
collective bargaining or in wage and employee 
administration. On the other hand, these studies 
do not show locality practice, which may reduce 
their usefulness for some collective bargaining 
purposes bui not for broad generalizations relating 
to workers under collective bargaining. 


Additional limitations of agreement provision 
studies are inherent in the selection of agreements 
for study—the exclusion of railroad and airline 
agreements and, under the revised approach, of 
agreements covering fewer than 1,000 workers 
and in the technique of analysis, as indicated 
previously. There are also limitations connected 
with the particular subjects studied, which are 
pointed out in each study, e. g., the effect of legisla- 
tion on union security provisions.’ A funda- 
mental limitation which must be borne in mind in 
connection with certain studies (e. g., grievance 


procedure) is that they relate to written policy. 
Practices which are not provided for in the agree- 
ments but are, instead, matters of company policy 
going beyond the agreement, traditional industry 
policy, informal acceptance by management and 
unions, or arbitrators’ decisions, can be neither 
detected nor measured in agreement analysis. 


* See p. 648 of this issue. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Union's Right to Recover Wages for Members. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held? that 
a labor union could not sue in the Federal courts 
to recover wages allegedly due workers under the 
terms of a collective bargaining agreement. 

On one workday, four-fifths of the approxi- 
mately 5,000 employees covered by the agreement 
remained away from work. The employer de- 
ducted their wages for that day. Thereupon, the 
union brought suit in a Federal district court to 
compel payment of these wages, claiming that the 
collective bargaining agreement obligated the em- 
ployer to pay full salary to these employees during 
the month, even though they missed a day’s work, 
unless the absence was due to a “furlough’”’ or 
“leave of absence.”’ (The individual employees 
were not named or made parties to the suit.) 

The Supreme Court reviewed extensively cer- 
tain questions as to the constitutionality of section 
301 of the Labor Management Relations Act. In 
order to avoid the serious problems which were 
presented, the court used the process of limiting 
the application of the section. There was no in- 
dication, the court held, in the legislative history 
of the act that Congress meant to open the Fed- 
eral courts to a potential flood of grievances based 
on an employer's failure to comply with the terms 
of a collective agreement. In cases like this, in- 
dividual causes of action are involved. These 
rights of employees have always been enforceable 
in State courts, the court said. Thus, the court 
concluded that Congress did not intend to burden 
the Federal courts with suits of this type. 


Federal Jurisdiction and State Court Action. The 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld * the 
ruling of a Federal district court which had denied 
an injunction sought by the union against a State 
court. The employer had obtained an injunction 
in the State court against picketing by his employ- 


ees. The union alleged in the district court that 
the State court had no authority to take this action 
because it involved questions under the LMRA 
and was exclusively a Federal problem. 

The Supreme Court noted that the act was ap- 
plicable in this case, but it held that the district 
court had no power to enjoin the proceedings in 
the State Court, at the request of the union. The 
Federal court could act if the National Labor Re- 
lations Board were to request such an injunction, 
after issuing a complaint on the facts. The power 
of a Federal court to enjoin State court proceed- 
ings is limited by statute,* the High Court ob- 
served, noting that this case does not come within 
certain statutory exceptions. 

Traditionally, the Supreme Court stated, Con- 
gress has evidenced confidence in the State courts, 
reinforced by a desire to avoid direct conflicts 
between the two systems of courts. There is no 
indication that State courts have not or will not 
recognize the dividing line between Federal and 
State authority, and decline jurisdiction over 
exclusively Federal problems.’ The Supreme 
Court noted that under certain circumstances, 
where in bad faith an employer goes into a State 
court complaining of conduct which is obviously 
covered by the act, the Board holds such action 
to be an unfair labor practice. 

The Supreme Court concluded by stating that 
until Congress legislates on the subject, there is 
bound to be a shadowy area between State and 
Federal authority touching industrial relations 
wherein State litigation could run its course, with 
potential High Court review. 


State Court Jurisdiction. The Supreme Court of 
the United States overruled* a decision of the 
Missouri Supreme Court on the ground that the 
State court had no jurisdiction over the subject 
matter of the case, which involved a jurisdictional 
dispute. 


) Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor 

The cases covered in this article represent 4 selection of the significant de 
cisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions tn 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented 

4 Association of Westinghouse Salaried Employees vo Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 28, 1966) 

* Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 4 al, ¥. Richman Brothers 
(U. 8. Sup. Ct., Apr. 4, 1955) 

‘2U.8.C. 2% 

* Bee Garner vy. Teamaters Union, 46 U, 8, 486 

© Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 2, 1066.) 
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Negotiations during the dispute over assign- 
ment of work at the employer’s brewery had 
broken down and a strike had occurred. There- 
upon, the employer filed unfair labor practice 
charges against | of the 2 unions involved with 
the Board, alleging a violation of section 8 (b) (4) 
(D) of the act. The Board found that no dispute 
existed under that section’ and dismissed the 
complaint, Meantime, the employer obtained an 
injunction against the union in a State court, 
alleging violations of sections 8 (b) (4) (A), (B), 
and (D) of the act and of the State restraint-of- 
trade laws, which was upheld by the State supreme 
court." 

The Union then appealed the decision to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, challenging 
the State court's jurisdiction to issue the injunc- 
tion, The High Court noted at the outset that 
there was considerable controversy over the 
respective limits of Federal and State jurisdiction 
in cases of this type. The problem presented to 


the State courts is not an easy one, the court 
emphasized, especially where no clear “unfair 
labor practice” is shown in a particular case. The 
LMRA leaves much to the States, although 
Congress has not said how much, and many of 


the problems which arise can be settled only in 
the course of litigation. 

In this case the Board ruled only on the question 
of a violation of section 8 (b) (4) (D), which 
prohibits secondary boycotts resulting from juris- 
dictional disputes. This being the only section 
mentioned in the complaint, it was the only point 
on which the Board could rule; its decision did 
not constitute a determination that no unfair labor 
practice existed. Alleged violations of sections 
8 (b) (4) (D) and (B), which outlaw secondary 
boycotts as a means of obtaining recognition, 
were ruled upon by the State court, but, the High 
Court said, the point is that the Board, and not 
the State court, is empowered to pass upon such 
issues in the first instance. Where the facts 
reasonably bring the controversy within the 
sections of the LMRA prohibiting these practices, 
and where the conduct, if not prohibited by the 
Federal act, may reasonably be deemed to come 
within the protection afforded by that act, the 
State court must decline jurisdiction. Thisholds 
true, the court said, even though the ground of 
State intervention—restraint-of-trade laws in this 


case—is different from that on which Federal 
supremacy has been exercised. 


Union Campaign Tactics—Misrepresentation. 
The Board, after holding an election, certified * 
the union over the employer’s objections. The 
employer maintained that, at a union meeting on 
the night before the election, the union made mis- 
representations to the employees and that, in a 
campaign pamphlet, the union falsely claimed to 
have received pledge cards from a majority of the 
employees. The Board, while not condoning such 
conduct, held that there was no forged campaign 
material or other campaign trickery such as to 
mislead the employees and prevent their exercise 
of a free choice so that its previous rule in Merck 
and Co. applied.” 

The employer contended that the Peerless Ply- 
wood rule," prohibiting speeches to employees on 
company time and property during the 24-hour 
period before an election, did not give him op- 
portunity to answer the union’s statements. The 
Board rejected this view on the ground that the 
employer could speak as he chose, off the com- 
pany property, if the employees’ attendance was 
voluntary and on their own time. The Board 
further pointed out that the Peerless Plywood rule 
does not prohibit the circulation of literature or 
other forms of campaign propaganda. 


Permissible Union Campaign Tactics. The Board 
held * that the union had not violated the LMRA 
during the 2-month period immediately preceding 
an election by obtaining cards signed by employees 
which contained a pledge to vote for the union in 
case a Board-conducted election was held. 

The employer argued that, inasmuch as the em- 
ployees were never released from this pledge, they 
could not have been free to make a choice in the 
election. The Board found no indication that 
these employees had been coerced or threatened 
to obtain their signatures on the cards and, be- 
cause their free choice was safeguarded by a secret 
ballot election, held that the cards in and of them- 


+ District No. 9, International Association of Machinists and Anheuser- 
Buach, Inc. (101 NLRB 346) 

* Anheuser-Busch, Inc. v. Weber (Mo. Sup. Ct., 265 8W 2d 325). 

* Comfort Slipper Corp. (112 NLRB 2, Apr, 15, 1955). 

” Merck and Co., Inc. (104 NLRB 1160). 

Peerless Plywood Co. (107 NLRB 106). 

® Frank Smith and Sona (112 NLRB 2, Apr. 13, 1955). 
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selves were not indicative of the employees’ intent 
to vote for the union. Solicitation of these 
pledges, the Board concluded, was a permissible 
campaign tactic. 


Discrimination. The Board held that the em- 
ployer violated the act by entering into a prefer- 
ential hiring agreement with the union, and dis- 
criminating against an employee on account of 
that agreement. The contract provided that all 
work coming under the jurisdiction of the local 
union must be done by union members. 

An applicant for employment was told on three 
occasions that he had to obtain a permit and 
clearance from the union before he could be hired, 
and on one occasion he was laid off because he 
did not have a union permit. The union refused 
to refer this man to permanent jobs because such 
work was not given to nonunion men. 

Accordingly, the trial examiner found that the 
employer had violated sections 8 (a) (1) and 8 (a) 
(3), not only by discriminating against the ap- 
plicant, but by entering into the illegal contract 
in the first place. The Board, however, rejected 
the latter finding, as no such violation had been 
alleged by the Board’s General Counsel. How- 


ever, the Board agreed with the finding that the 
employer was in violation for refusing to hire and 


discriminating against the applicant. Also, the 
union was held to be in violation of sections 8 (b) 
(1) (A) and 8 (b) (2). 


Illegal Union Security Contract Clause. The 
Board found “ that the union and employer were 
in violation of the act, by reason of an illegal union- 
security agreement and of causing the discharge 
under the agreement’s terms of an employee for 
alleged nonpayment of union dues. 

The agreement provided, among other things, 
that an employee who was separated from the 
bargaining unit, at a time when he was a dues- 
paying member of the Union, was to resume pay- 
ing dues immediately upon reemployment in the 
bargaining unit. Since a new employee could not, 

uJ. W. Rylands Co. (111 NLRB 211, Mar. 31, 1955). 


™ General Dynamics Corp. (111 NLRB 185, Mar. 22, 1955). 

Carpenters, AFL (Dennehy Construction Co.) (111 NLRB 180, Mar. 21, 
1965) 

* Jonesboro Grain Drying Cooperative (110 N LEB 67). 

! Marathon Electric Mfg. Corp. ¥. Industrial Commission (Wis. Sup. Ct., 


Apr. 5, 1955). 


under the act, be required to do the same thing, 
and since a rehired employee is in the position of a 
new employee, the Board ruled that the clause 
was discriminatory and illegal. By having main- 
tained this clause in effect during the period 
covered, the union and the company violated 
sections 8 (b) (1) (A) and 8 (b) (2). 

Moreover, when the Board viewed the agree- 
ment as a whole, it found the lawful parts so inter- 
woven with the unlawful ones as to be tainted 
with that illegality. Therefore, the discharge of 
an employee at the request of the union because 
of alleged nonpayment of dues was also in violation 
of sections 8 (a) (1) and 8 (b) (1) (A). 


NLRB Jurisdiction—General Contractor. The 
Board assumed jurisdiction” in an unfair labor 
practice case, finding that the employer—a general 
construction contractor—met its jurisdictional re- 
quirements even though his own purchases of 
materials and equipment did not amount to the 
prescribed total. 

The employer had a contract to build a hospital, 
at a price of around $1,250,000. Because he sub- 
contracted the electrical, plumbing, heating, 
plastering, flooring, roofing, tiling, and acoustical 
work, his direct purchases of materials did not 
meet the Board’s “direct inflow” requirement of 
$500,000."° However, during the previous year, 
over $1,000,000 worth of supplies and equipment— 
more than half of them shipped in interstate com- 
merce—were used on the.job, including substan- 
tial purchases by the various subcontractors. 
Therefore, on the theory that the employer was 
solely responsible for the performance and com- 
pletion of the job, the Board held that it would 
consider the total amount of purchases by both 
the employer and his subcontractors and found 
that, under those circumstances, its jurisdictional 
standards were met. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Discharge During a Labor Dispute. After a walk- 
out of his first-shift employees, an employer locked 
the plant gates and sent letters to all of his em- 
ployees discharging them. As to claimants who 
were not involved in the walkout, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court held that they were entitled to 
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benefits after receipt of the letters, because their 
unemployment was then no longer due to a labor 
dispute. 


Availability—Parttime Work. Under the New 
Jersey unemployment compensation law, a claim- 
ant may restrict his availability to part-time work 
if he worked part-time during a substantial por- 
tion of his base year and if there is a sufficient 
amount of suitable work in the locality to justify 
the limitation. The New Jersey Supreme Court 
held * that a “sufficient amount” of such work 
exists in a claimant’s work area if there is a labor 
market for part-time workers, and that the law 
does not require that there be a certain number of 
actual job vacancies. 


Voluntary Quit—Burden of Proof. Claimant left 
his employment because of lack of work, having 
been told that he would be called when more work 
was available. A Michigan circuit court held,” 
reversing the Appeal Board of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission that 
the burden of proof is upon the employer to es- 
tablish the claimant’s disqualification for volun- 
tarily leaving without good cause attributable to 


the employer, and this burden the employer failed 
to sustain. 


Abuse of Discretion. Where claimant, relying 
upon the accuracy of information given to her in a 
conversation with a Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Commission employee, failed to 
protest a disqualification determination until after 
the appeal period had expired and the appeal was 
denied by the commission, a Michigan circuit 
court held ™ that the commission abused its dis- 
cretion in not hearing the appeal. In sworn 
testimony the claimant stated that she had been 
misled by the erroneous information; the com- 
mission introduced its records to show that the 
conversation never occurred, presumably on the 
theory that if such a conversation had taken place 
it would have been so annotated in the records. 
In such a situation, the court stated, the sworn 
positive testimony must prevail over testimony 
which is purely negative. 


" Twng-Sol Electric, Inc. v. Board of Review (N. J. Sup. Ct., Mar. 14, 1955) 
* Korg v. Appeal Hoard (Cir. Ct, for Wayne Co., Mich., Feb. 28, 1055) 
* Mustin ¥. Appeal Board (Cir. Ct. for Wayne Co., Mich, Feb. 16, 1045) 
Covington Milla v, Mitchell (D. C., Dist of Col., Apr. 4, 1965) 


Wages and Hours 


Basis for Wage Determinations. The Federal 
district court for the District of Columbia ruled # 
invalid a minimum wage determination by the 
Secretary of Labor fixing a single minimum wage 
rate throughout the cotton, silk, and synthetic- 
textile industry for employees performing work 
subject to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. 

The order of the Secretary had been issued 
pursuant to section 1 (b) of the act, which requires 
Government contractors subject to its terms to 
pay not less than the minimum wage determined 
by the Secretary of Labor “‘to be the prevailing 
minimum wages for persons employed on similar 
work or in the particular or similar industries or 
groups of industries currently operating in the 
locality in which the materials, supplies, articles, 
or equipment are to be manufactured or furnished 
under said contract."” Members of the industry 
attacked the Secretary’s order upon the ground 
that the language cited does not authorize the 
Secretary to fix prevailing minimum wage rates 
for a particular industry on a nationwide basis. 

The court rejected the Secretary's contention 
that the “locality” test applies only to the last of 
the three alternatives in section 1 (b)—‘“similar 
industries or groups of industries’’—-and ruled 
that the phrase containing the “locality” test 
related back to all three alternatives provided by 
the section. In making this ruling, the court 
acknowledged that there is “some ambiguity” in 
the statute and that it is difficult to construe 
“according to strict grammatical requirements.” 

Having ruled that the “locality” test must be 
met in wage orders issued under section 1 (b), the 
court then decided that nationwide wage deter- 
minations are invalid because the entire United 
States cannot reasonably be construed as a 
“locality.” To do so, the court concluded, 
“would be to place a tortured interpretation and 
attach a distorted meaning to a simple English 
word.” 

Although impressed by arguments that admin- 
istrative difficulties might result if nationwide 
determinations are not permitted and of the 
desirability of nationwide determinations from a 
social and economic viewpoint, the court com- 
mented that such arguments should be addressed 
to the Congress and not to the courts. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





April 1, 1955 


Tuas Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers (CIO), the Colgate 
Independent Union, and the AFL Chemical Workers won 
an 8}¢-cent increase for about 4,450 employees of Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., after a 19-day jointly conducted strike in 
the company’s plants in Kansas City, Kans., Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and Jersey City, N. J 


Tue Federal district court for Maine, in United Textile 
Workers of America, AFL, Local 1802, et al. vy. Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc., holding that Federal courts have jurisdiction, 
under section 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act, to restrain 
violation of a collective bargaining agreement, enjoined the 
employer for terminating the employment of workers for 
any reason not specified in the contract. The employer 
had indicated his intention of removing from his payroll 
records the names of 1,800 workers already in layoff status, 
on the ground that the department in which they had 
worked had been completely shut down and would not 
reopen, having previously taken similar action with respect 
to 1,400 workers. The union, alleging breach of contract, 
had requested that the dispute be submitted to arbitration 
under the agreement terms. 


April 4 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States ruled (5-3) in 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers et al. v. Richman Brothers, 
that Federal courts may not interfere in State court pro- 
ceedings in matters subject to the Taft-Hartley Act, except 
upon the request of the National Labor Relations Board 
pursuant to an unfair labor practice complaint. The 
union had sought relief in a Federal court from a State 
court injunction against peaceful organizational picketing 
of the company’s retail stores in 16 States. 


Tue Supreme Court in the case of General Drivers . 
Local 89 et al. v. American Tobacco Co., reversed a State 
court decision ordering members of the union to cross a 
picket line at the company’s Louisville, Ky., plant. The 
union argued that the Taft-Hartley Act does not make it 
illegal for an employee to refuse to “enter on the premises”’ 
of a struck employer. 


Tue Federal district court in Washington, D. C., ruled that 
the provision of the Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) Act 
requiring the Secretary of Labor to base minimum wage 
determinations on wages for similar work in industries 
“currently operating in the locality” did not permit him to 


set minimum wages on a nationwide basis. The decision, 
in the case of Covington Mills et al. v. Mitchell, declared 
invalid a wage determination for the cotton-textile industry 
(see Chron. item for Jan. 15, 1953, MLR, Mar. 1953). 


April 6 


Tas Governor of Kansas signed an act amending the State 
Labor Relations Act, effective July 1, 1955, requiring prior 
approval of strike action and union-shop agreements by a 
majority of the employees concerned and outlawing juris- 
dictional strikes and secondary boycotts. 


April 7 


Uniicensep West Coast seamen, including about 2,500 
formerly represented by the National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards which was barred from the ballot 
(see Chron. item for Feb, 25, 1955, MLR, Apr. 1955) 
voted in an NLRB representation election, 3,031 for the 
Seafarers International Union (AFL) against 1,064 for 
the International Longshoremen'’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Ind.). 


Tue United Rubber Workers (CIO) ended a l-week strike 
affecting approximately 35,000 employees of 19 planta of 
the United States Rubber Co., after reaching agreement 
on @ new 2-year contract. The agreement, signed the 
following day, provided liberalized vacation (for some 
workers) and holiday benefits. Wages, pensions, and 
welfare benefits were not involved 


April 11 


Tae Supreme Court of the United States denied review 
in the case of Whitin Machine Works v. NLRB thereby, 
in effect, upholding the NLRB ruling that a union is 
entitled to receive from an employer essential wage data 
for collective bargaining, including a list of the names and 
wage rates of employees in the bargaining unit (see Chron 
item for June 28, 1954, MLR, Aug. 1954) 


April 15 


Tue CIO Textile Workers Union and 5 Fall River, Maas., 
mills agreed to renew prevailing contracts, and 36 other 
New England mills followed suit 

On April 16, the union called a strike of approximately 
23,000 workers at 23 additional mills, rejecting company 
proposals to reduce wages and welfare benefits 

On April 30, the union and the Bates Manufacturing Co., 
with 5 plants employing 6,000 workers closed by the strike, 


’ renewed their contract for 3 years, with the proviso that 


it be amended to accord with settlement terms reached at 
other major mills involved in the strike. 


April 18 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States refused to review 
an appellate court decision, in Pellicer y. Brotherhood of 
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Railway and Steamship Clerks . . . et al., that a collective 
bargaining contract which modified seniority rights by 
integrating Negro with other employees did not diserim- 
inate against white workers. 


April 20 


Tue Governor of Minnesota signed a fair employment 
practices act forbidding employers (of more than eight 
persons), unions, and employment agencies to discriminate 
against workers on the basis of race, creed, color, religion, 
or national origin and creating a commission with powers 
to issue enforceable cease-and-desist orders. 


April 22 


Tux Federal court of appeals at St. Louis, in Lion Oil 
Co. v. NLRB, declining to enforce the Board's order 
(see Chron. item for Aug. 5, 1954, MLR, Oct. 1954), 
held that a union could not legally strike after expiration 
of a 60-day notice of demands for contract modifications 
because this notice did not satisfy the termination notice 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act or of the contract 
in question. The agreement specified that, if the parties 
failed to agree on amendments within the 60-day notice 
period, either could terminate by giving the other a 60-day 
termination notice, (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
May 2, 1955, 36 LRRM, p. 2037.) 


April 25 


Tux Supreme Court of the United States upheld a lower 
court's decision in Local 175, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) v. United States of America that 
a union violated the Sherman Antitrust Act by conspiring 
with contractors to allocate contractors jobs, fix prices, 


and bid collusively on contracts. The lower court had 
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held that the Clayton Act granted labor organizations 
immunity from antitrust prosecution only in actions 
involving terms and conditions of employment. 


Tue Masters, Mates and Pilots (AFL) signed a new con- 
tract retroactive to October 28, 1954, with 11 railroads, 
providing a 3%-percent wage increase (2 cents of this 
amount in lieu of health and welfare benefits) for the ferry- 
boat and tugboat captains and deckhands employed at 
railroad terminals in the port of New York. 


April 28 


Tue Secretary of Labor found 8 smal! Tennessee coal mines 
in violation of the Walsh-Healey Act's safety standards 
and, unless compliance is proven within 20 days, will bar 
them from Government contracts. This act, used for the 
first time to enforce safety in coal mining, provides the 
only protection to workers in mines having fewer than 15 
employees. 


April 29 


Tue CIO Electrical Workers reached agreement with the 
Phileo Corp. providing a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase 
and an increase of 2 cents for an established severance pay 
plan for over 8,000 employees at 2 Philadelphia plants. 
The contract also guarantees injured employees drawing 
workmen’s compensation benefits 80 percent of their aver- 
age earnings and creates a review committee on problems 
arising from the installation of automatic machinery. 


April 30 


Presipent E1sennower laid the cornerstone of the new 
$344-million national headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Washington, D. C. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





STRIKE IpLENESS during April reached higher 
levels than at any time during the first quarter of 
1955, with the southern railroad and telephone 
strikes continuing throughout the month and other 
large stoppages occurring in textiles, electronics, 
and rubber. A number of major settlements 
were negotiated by the AFL Teamsters’ union. 
The CIO United Auto Workers began formal 
negotiations for new contracts, with the union’s 
demand for a guaranteed employment plan the 
key issue. 

In Washington, April 6, the AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee agreed on most sections of a pro- 
posed constitution for the joint organization and, 
on May 2, leaders of the two federations agreed 
on the constitution, which is to be formally 
approved in December. Longshore and maritime 
unions reportedly were discussing both merger 
plans and differences over an experimental bulk- 
cargo agreement which provided for somewhat 
reduced crews. Congressional hearings began on 
proposed changes in the minimum-wage and 
coverage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


Work Stoppages, Settlements, and Negotiations 


Work Stoppages. A strike of about 23,000 cotton- 
textile workers closed more than a score of New 
England mills on April 16, after the CIO Textile 
Workers Union, seeking renewal of present con- 
tracts,’ rejected a proposal of the employers that 
would reduce wages and supplementary benefits. 
These mills account for about half of total employ- 
ment in this New England industry. 

In the case of the Fall River-New Bedford 
group, the employers’ proposals would eliminate 
cost-of-living escalator clauses and a 3-cent hourly 
wage increase currently being paid under such 
clauses,’ reduce vacation benefits, eliminate 5 of 
the existing 6 paid holidays,’ modify hospital, 


surgical, sickness and accident benefits, reduce 
shift premiums, and eliminate retirement-separa- 
tion pay. The employers contended that “the 
difference between labor costs in our mills and 
those in southern mills with whom we compete is 
causing the loss of jobs and pay in this area,.”’ ° 

Approximately 6,000 of the strikers returned to 
work on May 2, after Bates Manufacturing Co. 
and the CIO Textile Workers Union signed a 
3-year agreement covering 5 Maine mills, The 
settlement provided that if any wage reduction 
resulted from the negotiations between the union 
and the Fall River-New Bedford group of mills, 
such reduction would also apply to Bates. The 
union agreed to “protect’”’ Bates against any in- 
crease in the existing North-South wage differ- 
ential. 

M. Lowenstein and Sons, which owns Wamsutta 
Mills in New Bedford, where workers are on strike 
against a proposed 10-cent wage and fringe cut, 
reached agreement with the CLO Textile Workers 
Union on a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase for 
approximately 2,600 workers at the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Co. at Rock Hill, 8. C. 

A nationwide strike lasting about a week and 
involving about 35,000 employees at 19 plants of 
the United States Rubber Co. ended April 7, 
when the company and the CIO United Rubber 
Workers agreed on a new contract. The agree- 
ment provided for liberalized vacations, an addi- 
tional paid holiday, and maintenance of pay for 
workers called on jury duty. Wages were not an 
issue. 

Considerable violence and mass picketing 
marked the work stoppage by about 9,300 pro- 
duction workers at several plants of the Sperry 


' Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations’ 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1055 (p. 400). 

4 The cost-of-living allowance was reduced from 4 to 3 cents an hour at the 
end of March as 4 result of a decline in the BLS Consumer Price Index from 
November 1054 to February 1956. 

‘ Premium pay would continue for work on all 6 holidays. 

4A series of wage decreases were negotiated in New England milis during 
late 1952 and early 1053. These decreases largely accounted for the reduction 
of 6 cents an hour between March 1962 and November 1964 in straight time 
average hourly earnings in New England; average hourly earnings in the 
Southeast region remained unchanged during this period, BLS wage studies 
indicate. Paid vacations were provided in nearly all textile mills, but were 
more liberal for workers with long service in the North. Virtually all textile 
workers in New England received paid holidays, as against about 2) percent 
of the workers in the South. Plans providing lump-sum payments upon 
retirement applied to #4 percent of the workers in New England, This type 
of arrangement was virtually nonexistent in the Seuth. About | out of 5 of 
the textile workers in the Southeast, however, were covered by formal retire- 
ment pension plans, compared with about | out of every 16 New England 
workers. See Monthly Labor Review, May 1056 (p. 633). 
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Gyroscope Co. in the New York area, and eventu- 
ally resulted in the company’s closing all plants 
for several days for fear of possible damage. On 
April 25, about 6,000 clerical, supervisory, and 
engineering employees returned to work, after a 
State Supreme Court judge signed a consent 
injunction under which the union pledged to limit 
the number of pickets. The striking employees, 
members of the CIO International Union of 
Electrical Workers, stopped work on April 19 
when they failed to agree on a new contract. 
Before the stoppage began, the union proposed 
an immediate 18-cent-an-hour package increase; 
the company offered a 12-cent wage increase to 
be spread over a 3-year period. 

A 3-day wildcat strike of 400 brakemen and 
conductors employed by the South Buffalo Rail- 
road, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
reportedly idled about 18,000 employees of the 
Bethlehem plant at Lackawanna, N. Y., and 
1,000 other railroad workers. This stoppage, 
apparently resulting from a wage dispute, was 
terminated on April 18, in compliance with a 
temporary court order. 

The strike at the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Co. and several affiliated railroads and 
that at the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., both of which began March 14, con- 
tinued through April, despite repeated efforts of 
officials of the States affected to achieve settle- 
ments. At various localities damage to telephone 
equipment and railroad property was reported. 

Three independent railroad brotherhoods (Rail- 
road Trainmen, Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, and Train Dispatchers) and the AFL 
Yardmasters, representing several thousand em- 
ployees of the L. & N and its affiliates, actively 
joined in the strike against these railroads in 
mid-April, stating that their members were 
threatened with dismissal for refusal to cross the 
picket lines of the 10 AFL unions of nonoperating 
employees that had called the strike. Demands 
of the nonoperating unions included health and 
welfare benefits (the most publicized issue), 
premium pay for Sunday work, improved vaca- 
tion provisions, and other benefits.® 

The CIO Communications Workers’ strike 
against Southern Bell was supported by about 
22,000 members of the CIO Steelworkers in the 
Birmingham, Ala., area in a l-day sympathy 
strike on April 15. However, a threatened general 
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strike in the Birmingham area did not develop. 


_ The Southern Bell strike stemmed from a dispute 


over a no-strike clause, arbitration of disputes and 
grievances, wages, and other issues.’ 


Settlements. A number of major agreements during 
the month were concluded by the Teamsters 
(AFL). One of the Nation’s large mail-order 
and retail store chains averted a threatened strike 
when a memorandum of agreement was signed 
between this union and Montgomery Ward on 
March 31. The agreement calls for the execution 
of labor contracts for 9 Montgomery Ward 
warehouses, employing approximately 15,000 
workers, within 60 days. It was expected that 
wage increases would be provided for those 
employees who had not received increases granted 
unilaterally by the company last November. 
The agreement was reached during a spirited 
contest over control of company management. 
Charges that Montgomery Ward management had 
reached the agreement with the union in return 
for its votes in the stockholders’ proxy fight 
were denied by company and union spokesmen. 

Wage increases ranging from 7 to 10 cents an 
hour and improved vacation clauses were agreed 
to by the California Processors and Growers 
Association and the Cannery Workers Union, 
affiliated with the AFL Teamsters. The new 
l-year contract covers approximately 55,000 
workers, at the season’s peak. The union reached 
agreement with 21 Northern California frozen 
food packing companies for similar wage in- 
creases and additional fringe benefits, affecting 
2,500 workers. 

A reduction in the workweek from 37% to 35 
hours, with maintenance of weekly pay; a further 
6-cent hourly wage increase; a guaranteed work- 
week; and improved vacation, health, and wel- 
fare benefits were provided in a statewide contract 
for about 7,000 brewery workers in California, 
signed by the Teamsters and the California 
State Brewers Institute. 

Negotiators representing about 4,450 employees 
of the Colgate-Palmolive Co., who are members 
of 3 unions, jointly obtained an 8'-cent-an-hour 
wage increase. The settlement followed renewal 
of negotiations after a strike which ended March 
28. The 3 unions, which had rejected a lower 


* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1055 (p. 576) 
’ Thid. 
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wage offer prior to the strike, were the Colgate 
Independent Union, representing 2,500 workers 
in New Jersey; the CIO Oil, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers—representing 750 employees in 
Kansas; and the AFL Chemical Workers (1,200 
workers in Indiana). 

While the CIO Textile Workers were engaged 
in a strike in the New England cotton industry, 
they reached agreement with American Viscose 
Corp. on a 5-cent-an-hour across-the-board wage 
increase. The new contract, announced April 27, 
included an additional \-cent an hour for ‘‘adjust- 
ment of inequities.”” The contract affects 11,000 
workers in 7 plants in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

A 5-cent-an-hour wage increase, effective April 1, 
1955, and a similar increase in April 1956, were 
provided in a new agreement between the United 
Metal Trades Association, an employer group, 
and the Portland Metal Trades Council, which 
includes 7 AFL unions. The settlement covers 
8,000 metal trades workers in western Oregon. 

A 3\-percent across-the-board wage increase 
for deckhands and captains on ferryboats and 
tugboats of 11 railroads in the Port of New York 
was agreed to on April 25. The agreement, af- 
fecting approximately 2,000 harbor and waterfront 
terminal workers represented by the AFL Masters, 
Mates and Pilots union, is retroactive to October 
28, 1954, and stipulates that 2 cents of the increase 
is in lieu of health and welfare insurance. The 
union characterized the settlement as a major 
victory, in that “we have broken away from the 
flat penny increases to percentage increases.”’ 
Typically, wage adjustments for this group of 
employees have followed the cents-per-hour in- 
creases negotiated for many years by unions and 
railroad carriers. 

Eastern Airlines in mid-April reached agreement 
with the AFL Machinists on rates for mechanics 
and other contract improvements affecting approx- 
imately 3,500 ground service workers. The agree- 
ment is similar to the master settlement negotiated 
in mid-March with Capital, National, Northwest, 
Trans World, and United Airlines.* 

Union wage scales were raised by 10 cents an 
hour, effective May 1, for about 25,000 laborers 
employed in the northern California construction 
industry. The new basic rate of $2.175 an hour 


* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1955 (p. 577) 


was agreed to by the Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia Chapters of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America and the AFL Hod Carriers 
and Laborers. 

An unusual settlement involving the Interna- 
tional Resistance Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the International Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) provided that a 9-cent hourly wage increase 
is to be placed in a union-administered trust fund 
as unemployment insurance. The union termed 
the agreement, covering about 750 workers, ‘the 
first guaranteed wage in the industry.”” A com- 
pany official, however, said that the fund would 
“more properly be called an unemployment insur- 
ance fund.” In the event of protracted layoff, 
payments would be limited to the amount in the 
fund. It cannot be used until April 1956. 

Details of the handling of the fund are yet to 
be worked out by the union and company officials. 
If such administrative details cannot be worked 
out within a year, the amount accumulated will 
be paid as a direct 9-cent hourly wage increase 
to all employees, retroactive to April 1, 1955. 
The International Resistance Co. is one of the 
largest manufacturers of electrical resistors used 
in radio and television sets and other appliances, 


Negotiations. The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
began formal negotiations with General Motors 
Corp. on April 7, and with the Ford Motor Co. 
on April 12. The key issue in the bargaining, 
the union's demand for a guaranteed employment 
plan, has been described as the “most crucial” 
in the history of the auto industry. On April 29, 
the union notified General Motors that it was 
extending the contract, scheduled to expire on 
May 29, until June 7. The Ford contract expires 
on June 1. The Auto Workers’ contracts re- 
portedly cover about 135,000 Ford workers and 
325,000 General Motors employees. 

Contract discussions between the UAW and 
American Motors began April 13, with the com- 
pany expressing the hope that a new labor contract 
could be worked out tailored to its own needs 
rather than the usual “pattern settlement.” 
Walter Reuther, UAW president, said that the 
union expected to follow its usual policy of seek- 
ing the same contract terms from all car makers 
and parts suppliers. Late in April, the company 
agreed to a union request that agreements cover- 
ing wages, pensions, insurance, and holiday pay, 
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scheduled to expire June 1 and July 1, be extended 
to August 12. 

Meantime, at the first bargaining session, the 
company and the union had signed an agreement 
to integrate the seniority rights of about 200 
Hudson workers, laid off last fall when Hudson 
car production was shifted from Detroit to Wis- 
consin, with those of regular employees in the 
Kenosha and Milwaukee plants. Under the pre- 
vious arrangement, Hudson workers who desired 
to move to Wisconsin had to accept seniority im- 
mediately below that of regular Wisconsin plant 
employees. 

Karly in April, UAW officials in the union’s 
Chrysler Department, revealed that most of the 
2,000 to 2,500 workers laid off from the Chrysler 
Corp. Tank Plant, which is being placed on a 
standby basis by the Government, are to be ab- 
sorbed into other Chrysler plants. The agree- 
ment may result in the “bumping” of some of 
Chrylser’s most recently hired employees. 

Negotiations between the New York Transit Au- 
thority and the Transport Workers Union (CIO) 
continued intermittently during the month on the 
union’s demand for a 17-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease. These discussions were broken off by the 
TWU late in April and the union’s president for- 
mally called on Governor Harriman and Mayor 
Wagner to intervene. Meantime, Governor Harri- 
man had vetoed a bill that would have compelled 
the Transit Authority to allow any employee “the 
right to select a representative of his own choos- 
ing’ on grievances. In a memorandum, he said 
the proposal was “in direct violation” of a 1954 
agreement between the authority and “several 
employee organizations.” He said exclusive rights 
to present grievances of hourly paid workers were 
held by TWU-CIO and the AFL Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees. The Gov- 
ernor signed new State sick-leave legislation, 
effective May 1, under which a transit worker will 
not be paid for the first day of illness, unless he is 
away from work at least 9 days. He also signed 
an act authorizing reorganization of the present 
5-member unsalaried Transit Authority into a 3- 
member full-time body, to begin operating July 1. 

Direct negotiations between the Railway Con- 
ductors (Ind.) and the Nation’s railroads in their 
dispute over graduated rates of pay * continued 
during April. Late in the month, following expir- 
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ation of the 30-day period of status quo provided 
under the Railway Labor Act, the union sent 
strike instructions to its local officials stating, “A 
strike will be called on a railroad or railroads when 
it becomes apparent that direct negotiations with 
the carriers will not bring about a fair settlement.” 
Meanwhile, carrier representatives continued joint 
bargaining with the Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and the Trainmen’s union, both unaffili- 
ated, on a demand for a 28-cent-an-hour adjust- 
ment to men whose hours had been reduced to 40 
a week in recent years. The Switchmen’s Union 
(AFL) resumed negotiations with the carriers late 
in April on a similar demand. 


Union Developments 


Longshoring. The Teamsters were reported to be 
exploring merger, or possible mutual assistance 
arrangements with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (Ind.)'® prior to requesting the 
AFL executive council to expand its jurisdiction to 
include longshoremen. In response to a letter 
from the secretary-treasurer of the AFL Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Longshoremen " regard- 
ing the proposed action, AFL president George 
Meany expressed the view that no person or group 
within the federation could change the decision 
regarding the expulsion of the now unaffiliated 
ILA except by formal convention action. The 
AFL constitution provides for suspension of any 
affiliate that gives ‘representation or recognition” 
to an expelled union. On May 2, the AFL 
executive council announced that the Teamsters’ 
request for jurisdiction over longshoremen’s work 
could not be granted, since the federation had 
chartered another organization in that field. 

On the West Coast, the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) 
denied that it was planning to merge with the 
AFL Teamsters. Its president, Harry Bridges, 
emphasized at the union’s 11th biennial conven- 
tion early in April that he was not planning to 
retire. Convention activities also included a 
resolution of continuing support of the ILA in its 


* Ibid. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1955 (p. 579). 

« Chartered (as the International Longshoremen’s Association, AFL) by 
the AFL at the time its 1953 convention voted to expel the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 
(p. 1166). 
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controversy with the New York-New Jersey 
Waterfront Commission, and an indication that 
discussions regarding bargaining matters on the 
two coasts had been held with the ILA leader- 
ship. Later in the month, Captain David Brad- 
ley, ILA president, denied “any connection 
whatsoever” with the ILWU. He coupled his 
disclaimer with a warning that “stern disciplinary” 
action would be taken against “any local or any 
individual” which dealt with Bridges’ union. 

New hiring rules on the New York docks, 
announced early in the year," went into effect 
April 1 and union leaders early in the month 
headed off a treatened strike protesting the new 
rules. Later, union leaders prevailed upon re- 
calcitrants to abandon an “obey-the-rules-to-the- 
letter” policy which had resulted in a slowdown 
on some piers. 

Meanwhile, one ILA local began an experiment 
in labor relations education on the docks, It 
undertook the schooling of its officials and shop 
stewards with the aim of having “better informed” 
union men and “improved relations’’ with the 
employers. The course, held one evening for 
each of 6 weeks, is administered by the New York 
State School of Industrial Relations and is taught 
by Walter Maggiolo of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Services regional staff. 


Maritime. The Seafarers’ International Union, 
in a National Labor Relations Board election 
ordered last December,"* was chosen as the 
bargaining representative for an estimated 6,000 
unlicensed seamen sailing from West Coast ports 
under contracts with the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion. The San Francisco office of the NLRB 
recommended that this AFL union be officially 
certified as the bargaining agent. Following 
announcement of election results on April 7, the 
ILWU-Ind, which also appeared on the ballot, 
urged its members in the stewards’ department 
immediately to apply for membership in the 
Seafarers’ union (AFL) and to change their 
registration in the Central Registration Office to 
SIU-AFL to protect their job rights. 

Elsewhere, sharp differences of opinion on the 
plan * proposed by Harry Lundeberg, president of 


" See Monthly Labor Review, March 1955 (p. 337). 
4 Bee Monthly Labor Review, February 1055 (p. 223). 
“ Bee Monthly Labor Review, May 1955 (p. 578). 


conference in mid-March. 
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the Seafarers’ International Union, under which 
the SIU-AFL would handle negotiations for all 
workers on certain bulk cargo ships, continued to 
divide AFL and CIO maritime unions, The 
American Radio Association (CIO) announced 
that it had reached agreement with Pacific Far 
East Lines—(charterer of the Tonsina, the ship 
now covered by the controversial contract)—to 
cease using the vessel at the end of its present 
voyage and to refrain from chartering ships under 
similar crew contracts. 

Joseph Curran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union (CIO), characterized the Tonsina 
agreement as a “bargain basement contract,” and 
stated that such an approach was “basically 
wrong” as a solution to the problems of reduced 
employment. Nevertheless, he urged the Sea- 
farers’ union to “join with me in reconstituting 
the Conference of American Maritime Unions” 
as an “instrument through which all legitimate 
maritime unions can discuss their problems and 


differences.” 

National officers of the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots (AFL) had voted early in April to repudiate 
the action of their president in walking out of the 
The officers of the 
same union had also voted to accept an invitation 
of the CIO Marine Engineers to resume negoti- 
ations for a merger of “all non-Communist licensed 
merchant marine officers’ into one labor union, 


Other Developments 


Legislation. The Secretary of Labor, appearing 
before the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare recom- 
mended that Congress raise the minimum wage 
from 75 to 90 cents an hour and consider extension 
of coverage to multistate retail establishments and 
to intrastate employees of firms principally en- 
gaged in the interstate field. In a news conference 
late in April the President emphasized the desira- 
bility of bringing more workers under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Leaders of the AFL, CIO, 
and affiliated unions urged the adoption of a $1.25 
minimum wage as well as coverage for additional 
groups of workers. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States opposed the proposal to 
raise the minimum wage, holding that an increase 
to 90 cents would have “disemploying effects”’ and 
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also raise costs and prices to consumers. It also 
expressed opposition to bringing more workers 
under the law. 


Court Actions. A permanent injunction barring 
the Secretary of Labor from setting industrywide 
minimum wages on Federal contracts in the 
textile industry was granted by the Federal 
district court of the District of Columbia. The 
injunction, sought by 140 textile mills,” princi- 
pally in the South, affects enforcement of rulings 
under the Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) Act. 
Notice of appeal was filed by the Government. 

The United States Supreme Court on April 11 
let stand a ruling of the National Labor Relations 
Board, previously upheld by the Federal court 
of appeals in Richmond, Va., that an employer 
must furnish the names and wage rates of his 
employees if the union requests such information 
in negotiations. The dispute involved the Whitin 
Machine Works of Charlotte, N. C., and the CIO 
Steelworkers. 

The procedure of settling contract disputes in 
the Pennsylvania hard coal mining industry 
through the machinery of the Anthracite Board of 
Conciliation —the Nation’s oldest continuing in- 


dustrial arbitration agency—was sustained April 6 
in a decision of the Lackawanna (Pa.) County 


Court. The legal action by the Moffat Coal Co. 
was described as the first attempt by either party 
to challenge the authority of the 52-year-old board. 
The company had requested a court order to vacate 
a decision by the board’s umpire directing renego- 
tiation of schedules setting local rates for 4 col- 
lieries of the company and a subsidiary. Vice 
president Thomas Kennedy of the United Mine 


Workers (Ind.) stated that the action, if successful, 
would “destroy the very foundation of peaceful 
and orderly adjustment of grievances in the 
anthracite industry.” 


Antitrust. The Federal Trade Commission in mid- 
April filed a restraint of trade complaint against 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Teamsters, both AFL affiliates, and 3 Los Angeles 
area trade associations—T he California Sportswear 
& Dress Association, Associated Sportswear Manu- 
facturers, and the California Apparel Contractors 
Association. The commission charged that the 
associations and unions had entered into a series 
of collective agreements to “control 20 percent of 
the [national women’s sportswear] industry.”” The 
agreements, the complaint stated, “have a dan- 
gerous tendency to unduly hinder competition, 
restrain trade, and create a monopoly in... 
women’s sportswear.”” The ILGWU denounced 
the FTC charges as ‘‘a complete distortion of the 
facts,’ saying, “. . . our only interest is to elimi- 
nate substandard labor conditions and guard 
against revival of the sweatshop practices that 
once characterized our industry.”’ A public hear- 
ing on the charges is scheduled for June 14 in Los 
Angeles. 

The Attorney General’s National Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws issued its final report on 
March 31, culminating 19 months of study. It 
included a qualified recommendation for ‘‘appro- 
priate legislation” to prohibit union activities that 
lessen competition—‘to the extent that’ such 
restraints exist—not “effectively curbed” by 
either the antitrust laws or the Taft-Hartley Act. 


+} Bee Monthly Labor Review, June 1954 (p. 668); also p. 682 of this issue. 
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Special Reviews 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower. A Statement by 
the National Manpower Council, with Facts 
and Issues Prepared by the Research Staff. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 
xxvi, 299 pp., bibliography. $4.50. 


This volume calls attention to a group of work- 
ers whose critical importance for the economic 
well-being and mobilization potential of the 
Nation has been largely overlooked in the current 
flood of discussion and reports on the adequacy of 
the Nation’s resources of scientific and professional 
manpower. It is divided into two parts. Part I 
is a statement by the National Manpower Coun- 
cil—composed of leaders from industry, labor, 
education, and public service—presenting rec- 
ommendations for programs and policies aimed 
at strengthening the Nation’s resources of skilled 
workers. Part II, entitled “Facts and Issues 
About Skilled Manpower,” prepared by the Coun- 
cil’s research staff, presents the factual back- 
ground upon which the Council’s conclusions and 
recommendations were based. 

The Council’s statement is focused upon five 
major long-run objectives. Under each of these 
are listed specific action programs that should be 
carried on by governmental agencies, employers, 
educational institutions, the Armed Forces, and 
other organizations and individuals whose activi- 
ties influence in one way or another the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an effective skilled work 
force. For example, to strengthen the contribu- 
tions of the secondary schools to the development 
of skilled-manpower resources, the Council recom- 
mends that State and local education officials 
reexamine existing vocational-education programs 
to make sure that they reflect the hiring standards 
and training programs of employers and current 
changes in technology. To aid in developing a 
more effective program for vocational guidance in 


schools, the Council recommends that local educa- 
tion systems increase substantially and rapidly the 
funds and staff available for guidance and counsel- 
ing purposes. ‘To provide more equal opportuni- 
ties to acquire skill, it is urged that employers and 
unions eliminate the practice, wherever it exists, 
of barring individuals from admission to appren- 
ticeship programs because of their race or national 
origin. As sound policy determination must be 
based on accurate information, the Council recom- 
mends that “the President direct the appropriate 
agencies of the Government to provide periodic 
and comprehensive appraisals of the country’s 
available resources of skilled and technical workers 
and to seek improvements in the methods of 
estimating future manpower requirements.” 

Part II, which constitutes the bulk of the book, 
covers such topics as the relation between skills 
and economic development; trends in skilled and 
technical manpower; education and training of 
skilled workers; the role of vocational guidance and 
counseling in creating a skilled labor force; and 
the influence of public policies upon skilled man- 
power resources. In the chapters dealing with 
various economic and institutional aspects of the 
skilled-worker problem, the research staff of the 
Council has assembled a comprehensive picture of 
the skilled work force, with emphasis on how it is 
trained and how it can be improved, and has 
pointed up the implications of this information for 
skilled-manpower policy. For example, its chap- 
ter on how workers become skilled, by clarifying 
the complex pattern of entry of workers into 
skilled jobs, provides a basis for properly evaluat- 
ing all sources of qualified workers in developing 
broad programs for expanding the Nation’s skilled 
work force. The discussion of relationship be- 
tween vocational counseling and the development 
of an adequate skilled work force gives a fresh 
viewpoint on this problem. 

The Manpower Council and its research staff 
have covered, in their consideration of the skilled 
work force, some workers who are commonly 
classified as technicians, including draftsmen, 
engineering aides, and medical technicians, It 
was believed that these workers could most 
effectively be included with the traditional skilled- 
worker categories in the development of manpower 
policy. 

This book should be of interest not only to those 
directly concerned with manpower policy but to 
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all who have any connection with training pro- 
grams for skilled workers, to secondary school 
administrators, to guidance counselors and super- 
visors, and to students of labor problems. The 
National Manpower Council and its research staff 
have made a significant contribution to the deter- 
mination of manpower policy by bringing together 
and summarizing a large amount of pertinent 
information on the Nation’s skilled work force, 
and by laying out a long-range program for en- 
larging it and improving its utilization. The 
approach to the problem is broad, but the impli- 
cations brought out are specific and pointed. 


—Ricnarp H. Lewis 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Pension Planning—Experience and Trends. By 
Walter J. Couper and Roger Vaughan. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., 1954. 245 pp., bibliography, forms. 
(Industrial Relations Monograph 16.) $5. 

Scientific Employee Benefit Planning: Pensions, 
Profit Sharing, and Stock Bonuses. By Howe 
P. Cochran. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1954. 354 pp., forms. $10. 


“To put it rather extremely, very little credit is 


now given for installing a pension plan, but vigor- 
ous criticism may result from not having such a 
plan.” This conclusion by Walter J. Couper and 
Roger Vaughan in their study of pension planning 
is based upon the new environment evolving out 
of collective bargaining over pension plans during 
the past 6 years. The study was conducted in 
1952; it is the latest in a series on industrial 
pension systems undertaken by Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors for the guidance of employers 
in 1932, 1938, and 1948. With this background 
of experience, it is the authors’ view that the grow- 
ing universality of pension plans, and the legal 
requirement making them subject to collective 
bargaining, have ‘considerably diluted”’ the man- 
agement-sought effects which a pension plan had 
10 or 20 years ago as “a powerful instrument for 
the improvement of employee attitudes.” 

The present study was undertaken to determine 
the effects of the application of collective bargain- 
ing and of the 1950 Social Security Act amend- 
ments on pension plans. It was restricted to 
current pension plans adopted prior to 1948, for 
the better analysis of trends since that date. 
The plans of 491 companies, in which 3% million 


employees out of a total of 4% million participate, 
are covered. These plans apply to over a quarter 
of all pension-plan participants in this country and 
most of the major “pattern-setting’” companies. 
However, random sampling techniques were not 
applied, and the authors are aware of the result 
that financial and related businesses receive dis- 
proportionate representation. Furthermore, only 
individual company plans are covered, and area 
and multiemployer plans, such as those of the 
construction or clothing industries, are not 
represented. The authors state that the study 
includes “a reasonably representative group of 
collectively bargained individual company plans.” 

A major impact of collective bargaining has 
been the development of noncontributory pension 
plans, reversing the immediately preceding trend. 
Equally significant has been the change from the 
unfunded plans of 20 years ago, which amounted 
to little more than “expressions of good intentions 
to give employees a retirement income’’; today, 
funding arrangements are accepted as essential. 
Similarly, earlier plans made no provision for 
vesting rights either before or after retirement; 
now it is standard practice to provide nonfor- 
feitable, legally binding rights, or vesting, upon 
retirement, and there are increasing instances in 
which employees who terminate employment 
prior to retirement are given some rights to their 
pension credits. 

Employers are advised to proceed cautiously 
and with foresight in establishing plans; cut-rate 
plans are ill-advised, for an employer gets exactly 
what he pays for. The caution is repeatedly 
expressed that this is a field in which general 
answers or conclusions may not be applicable to 
particular cases. The general guide to the setting 
of benefit levels, for example, is that they should 
be set so that no criticism will be forthcoming from 
employees or the community at large. The effect 
of inflation on pension benefits is given some at- 
tention by the authors, and the investment of 
pension funds in common stock, as a device for 
meeting inflation, is treated at some length. Fi- 
nancing methods are discussed, and estimates 
of probable costs in varying situations are provided. 

Generally, the study should prove useful to 
company officials considering the establishment 
of a pension plan. Greater currency could have 
been attained if case studies had been provided, 
particularly of the adjustments made in unilat- 
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erally established plans to the requirements of 
collective bargaining. By contrasting experience 
under jointly administered plans and under com- 
pany-administered plans made subject to the 
grievance machinery, the authors might have 
added weight to their predilection for the latter. 
The union role in the development and adminis- 
tration of pension plans, while not overlooked, 
received little treatment. 

The volume by Howe P. Cochran is an ‘entirely 
practical book’’ written primarily for the lawyer, 
“who is sleeping while this rich field is being taken 
away from him.”’ The advice provided on em- 
ployee benefits plans and estate planning is also 
intended for insurance salesmen, accountants, 
bankers, and other business advisers. To the 
owners of closely held corporations, the author 
holds out the possibility of estate planning for 
their own families combined with a program of 
employee benefits, so that the latter “often costs 
nothing at all and frequently results in a profit.” 

—Joseru P. Go_pperc 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Structure and Government of Labor Unions. 
By Philip Taft. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 


University Press, 1954. xix, 312 pp. (Wert- 
heim Fellowship Publications in Industrial 
Relations.) $6. 

Professor Taft’s book is a welcome addition to 
the growing, but still far from adequate, body of 
literature on the internal affairs of American 
unions. While four of its chapters are revised 
versions of articles that appeared in academic 
journals, the material presented in the remaining 
four is published for the first time. The detailed 
information in the volume contributes to a firmer 
understanding of problems involving internal 
union politics and conflict, membership rights and 
responsibilities, the way mechanisms for maintain- 
ing union discipline are used, and leadership func- 
tions and characteristics. It also illuminates some 
of the structural differences among American 
unions, and, as in the case of the unlicensed sea- 
faring unions, presents a history of organizational 
developments in a field where the factors affecting 
unionism are unique. As it was not Professor 
Taft's purpose to give a systematic description or 
a formal analytic treatment of the structure and 
government of labor unions, the title of his volume 
may be regarded as somewhat misleading 


The student of labor will be grateful that the 
author undertook to dig for and to compile the 
data found in the chapters on “Dues, Initiation 
Fees, and Salaries of Union Officers’’ and “Disci- 
pline and Appeals in Labor Unions.”’ The first of 
these provides a basis for more accurate and bal- 
anced general assertions on the subjects with which 
it deals. The second, a long chapter grounded 
primarily in an intensive examination of the rec- 
ords of eight unions, contains a wealth of specific 
information on the “civil rights” of union mem- 
bers, the use of sanctions against members and 
officers for violation of the rules touching the 
union and the job, and the operation of union 
judicial processes. The comparative treatment of 
the automobile and steel workers’ unions and the 
chapter which speculates on ‘The Future of the 
Teamsters’ Union” will, on the other hand, be far 
less rewarding to the specialist. 

Two questions lie at the center of Professor 
Taft's concern: the role of Communist influence 
in American unionism and the reality of union 
democracy. In treating the first, he tells a story 
that is now more or less familiar, and reaches the 
conclusion that the unions have on the whole ‘‘re- 
sisted Communist infiltration and have played an 
important role in reducing Communist influence.”’ 
The full extent of this influence, the degree to 
which the character of the union movement itself 
at the close of the 1920's and in the early 1930's 
facilitated Communist participation, the reasons 
for the persistence of centers of relative Commu- 
nist strength, and the connection between racket- 
eered and Communist unionism are problems 
which require fuller examination than they 
receive, 

Professor Taft correctly emphasizes that “the 
degree of freedom enjoyed by the members’’ is a 
key issue in union management, and cautions 
against easy judgments on questions of union 
democracy. He finds that the monetary contri- 
butions that union members are compelled to 
make are, by and large, reasonable. Within ap- 
propriate limits, most union members enjoy a 
significant freedom for individual judgment and 
behavior, and do not hesitate to register com- 
plaints against their leadership. He sees a posi- 
tive and continuous relationship between the ac- 
tions of the union as an institution and the will 
of its members, and concludes that “the rights of 
members and their protection in the union seem 
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on the whole adequate.” By implication, he 
argues throughout the volume against applying 
to the union the traditional tests for political 
democracy, but he fails to make explicit the 
meaning of the concept of democracy within the 
context of the union as a private association. 

— Henry Davin 

Columbia University 


The Management Team. Edited by Edward C. 
Bursk. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 221 pp. $4. 

Timestudy for Cost Control. By Phil Carroll. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ince., 
1954. 301 pp., bibliography, diagrams, 
forms, illus. 3ded. $5. 

A Fair Day's Work. New York, Society for 
Advancement of Management, Inc., 1954. 
84 pp., bibliography, charts. $10 ($7.50 to 
Society members). 

Symposium on Human Factors in Equipment De- 
sign. Edited by W. F. Floyd and A. T. 
Welford. London, H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 
1954. 132 pp., bibliographies, diagrams, 
illus. (Ergonomics Research Society Pro- 


ceedings, Vol. II.) $4, John de Graff, Inc., 


New York. 

Current management considers itself a profes- 
sion with a body of principles and precepts to 
guide its performance. Its practices are closely 
studied and are described in detail. To help 
develop this new status, business leaders have 
spoken and written on the purposes and methods 
or the general philosophy of management. The 
business schools of management and management 
associations have promoted the systematic de- 
velopment of this new discipline. They have 
organized discussion groups, courses of study, 
seminars, and conferences to disseminate their 
views and practices. The new managerial com- 
petence can no longer be acquired in a haphazard 
manner, New recruits have to be prepared and 
older members of management have to be indoc- 
trinated in the philosophy, art, and practices of 
“scientific management.”’ As a result, extensive 
training programs have been established. Publi- 
cations report on conferences or individual ex- 
periences or provide textbooks for the practice of 
the new approach. Research into current prac- 
tices is being conducted by universities and 


associations with the hope of systematizing the 
knowledge and promoting the acceptance of 
standard practices. 

These efforts have one principle in common. 
Their purpose is to improve the ability of business 
leadership to manage its individual enterprises 
without impairing its right to ultimate decision- 
making. Little thought is devoted to the ques- 
tions of democratizing the control of business or 
the desirability of a business system with the 
professional management class controlling its 
destiny. The aim is to secure complete identifi- 
cation of the work force, including management, 
supervision, and other employees, with the logics 
and purposes of the controlling group in the 
enterprise. 

The speeches and discussion at the 24th 
National Business Conference at the Harvard 
Business School, reported in The Management 
Team, were concerned with the development of 
such a team. In the large organization, authority 
must be delegated to release “the full potential 
of the management team.” The risks in such 
delegation are inescapable, but satisfactory re- 
sults van be obtained by maintaining central 
controls which check on performance but do not 
stifle individual initiative and growth. The con- 
trols would insure high quality of performance 
and conformance with management's purposes 
and would enable top management to select 
promising individuals for greater responsibilities. 
The volume is replete with discussions of the 
experience with executive delegation and control 
by practicing executives in many types of busi- 
nesses and job relationships. One caution runs 
through the addresses, namely, that irrespective 
of the degree of delegation or control the ultimate 
responsibility must remain with the chief executive. 

Typical of the textbooks on the application of 
specific managerial techniques is Phil Carroll’s 
Timestudy for Cost Control. In this third edition, 
the author continues his special emphasis on the 
standard-data technique in preference to indi- 
vidual job-time studies or predetermined time- 
motion procedures. The standard-data approach 
produces time standards at lower costs and 
possibly of greater consistency. No claim is made 
for its greater validity. The procedure is ex- 
plained and illustrated. The book remains a 
guide to the practice of the art of time study; it is 
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not a text for the science of the measurement of 
human performance. 

The continued criticism of the subjectivity of 
the concepts of a “fair day’s work” led the Society 
for Advancement of Management to a research 
project which produced a series of rating films of 
24 operations. The time value for each oper- 
ation is a weighted average of the times allowed 
by the raters (men in company groups judging 
the film) for the operation on the basis of qualified 
operators working at the rate of expected incentive 
attainment on an 8-hour day. These films are 
now used for training time-study men and for 
standardizing and checking concepts of a “fair 
day’s work.” While the Society’s volume, A Fair 
Day's Work, considers methods for overcoming 
such rating difficulties as anchoring, conservatism, 
preferred numbers, and systematic and absolute 
individual errors, it does not appraise the transfer- 
ability of the training in the rating of films of 
operations for speed-rating actual jobs on the 
shop floors. The SAM has provided us with a 
consensus of ratings but has answered few of the 
basic challenges to the rating procedure. 

While the practitioners are gaining more insight 
into their own experience, and tidying up their 
own performance and practice, men from various 
scientific disciplines are building up carefully 
tested experimental and survey materials to pro- 
vide a factual base for a science of work perform- 
ance. On the European continent, the Ergo- 
nomics Research Society has followed up its 
Symposium on Fatigue with a Symposium on 
Human Factors in Equipment Design. Stimulated 
by the needs of the military, a vast body of 
research materials has been accumulated in the 
fields of physical anthropology, applied psy- 
chology, anatomy, biology, and biomechanics 
which is helping in the design of machines, tools, 
clothing, and equipment better fitted to humans. 
The symposium includes discussions on the effects 
of climate and heat, problems of seating and 
posture, and physical working capacity. The 
Society is making a real contribution by organ- 
izing scientific discussions on specific problems of 
work and work measurement. An American 
counterpart to this organization is sorely needed 
to stimulate scientific study of these problems. 

—SOLOMON BARKIN 
Textile Workers Union of America 


Arbitration 


Arbitration Clauses in Connecticut Labor Contracts, By 
Paul N. Taylor. Storrs, University of Connecticut, 
Labor-Management Institute, 1954. 26 pp., bibli- 
ography. (Bull. 6.) Single copies free. 


Preparing and Presenting Arbitration Cases. By Roland 
C, Davis and others. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, [19547]. 
36 pp. 50 cents. 

Selected addresses from the 1954 Conference on Arbi- 
tration and Labor Relations conducted by the University 
of California Institute of Industrial Relations in collab- 
oration with the American Arbitration Association and 
other organizations. 


Child and Youth Employment 


Job Guide for Young Workers—1955 Supplement. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U. 8. Employment Service, 1955. 
10 pp. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Supplement to 1954 edition of the guide (30 eenta, 

Superintendent of Documents). 


Analysis of Child Labor in Ohio Industry, 1949-1064. 
Columbus, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Women and Minors and Minimum Wage 
and Division of Labor Statistics, 1955. 38 pp. 

Shows frequency and number of injuries to minors under 

18, by age, sex, and industry; and employment of minors 

under 18, by education, type of work permit, industry, and 

occupation. 


The Protection of Young Agricultural Workers in Austria. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, February 
1955, pp. 195-206. 60 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Education and Training 


Basic Concepts in Vocational Guidance. By Herbert 
Sanderson. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1954. 338 pp., bibliography. $4.50. 


Vocational Training Directory of the United States. Com- 
piled by Nathan M. Cohen. Washington, the Author 
(1434 Harvard Street NW.), 1955. 191 pp. 2d ed. 
$2.95. 

Compilation of about 3,800 private and 600 public non- 
degree schools offering over 300 semiprofessional,technical, 
and trade courses. 


Follow-up Study of Former Apprentices. Washington, U.8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
(1955). 17 pp., chart. (Technical Bull. T-143.) Free. 
Analysis of the status of a sample group of former 
apprentices as to employment, mobility, relation of em- 
ployment to training, and extent to which training helps 
in their work. 
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How to Train Engineers in Industry. Washington, Pro- 
fessional Engineers Conference Board for Industry, 
1955. 72 pp., bibliography, forms. (Executive Re- 
search Survey 4.) $2. 


Training for Human Relations: An Interim Report of a 
Program for Advanced Training and Research in Hu- 
man Relations, 1951-1964. By F. J. Roethlisberger 
and others. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Division of Re- 


search, 1954. xvii, 198 pp. $2. 


Housing 


The Problem of Ownership in Workers’ Housing Policy in 
Western Europe. By Heinz Umrath. (/n Interna- 
tional Labor Review, Geneva, February 1955, pp. 105- 
127. 60 cents. Distributed in United States by 


Washington Branch of ILO.) 


The Housing Problem in the Soviet Union. By Timothy 
Sosnovy. New York, Research Program on the 
U.8.8.R., 1954. xviii, 300 pp., bibliography, charts 
(Studies on the U.S.8.R., 8.) 

Deals with the unsolved urban housing problem, which 
has been aggravated by the rapid industrialization of the 
country. Discusses government policies and measures 
concerning housing construction, repairs, and rents. 
Describes housing conditions and their influence on 
everyday life. 


Income 


Economic Growth and Income Inequality. By Simon Kuz- 
nets. (Jn American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., March 1955, pp. 1-28. $1.50.) 

Discussion of the character, causes, and implications of 
long-term changes in the personal distribution of income. 


Statistics of Income for 1951: Part 1, Individual and Taxable 
Fiduciary Income Tax Returns and Gift Tax Returns. 
Washington, U. 8. Treasury Department, Internal 


Revenue Service, 1955. 192 pp. (IRS Publication 
79.) $1.25, Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, 


Soviet National Income and Product, 1940-48. By Abram 
Bergson and Hans Heymann, Jr. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. 249 pp., bibliography. 
(Rand Corporation Research Study.) #5 

Results of a systematic attempt to compile and put 
into coherent form the available information for the period 


considered. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Occupational Cancer Hazards. By W. ©. Hueper, M.D. 
(In Safety Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington, March 
April 1955, pp. 1-4. 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Occupational Health on the Farm—A Symposium. By 
William J. Shaw, M.D., and others. (/n Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, March 1955, pp. 110— 
121. 75 cents.) 


Symposium on Occupational Diseases of the Lungs. By 
A. J. Lanza, M.D., and others. (/n A.M.A. Archives 
of Industrial Health, Chicago, March 1955, pp. 183-— 
211, illus. $1.) 


Parathion Poisoning—A Brief Review. By D. O. Hamblin, 
M.D., and H. H. Golz, M.D. (/n Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago, February 1955, pp. 65-72, 
bibliography. 75 cents.) 


Toxicity of the Oxides of Nitrogen. By Edward Le B. Gray 
and others. (/n A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Hy- 
giene and Occupational Medicine, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 1954, pp. 409-425, bibliography, diagrams, illus.) 


Industrial Relations 


Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work Group. By 
Stanley E. Seashore. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Survey 
Research Center, 1954. 107 pp., bibliography, charts. 
(Publication 14.) 


Improving Human Relations in Retailing. By Donald K. 
Beckley. Boston, Simmons College, Prince School of 
Retailing, 1955. 66 pp., bibliography. 


The Professional Employee in Industry. By David G. 
Moore and Richard Renck. Chicago, University of 
Chicago, Industrial Relations Center, 1955. 9 pp., 
charts. (Research Reprint Series, 58; from Journal of 
Business, January 1955.) 


Seventh Annual Report of Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, Fiscal Year 1954. Washington, 1955. 
58 pp., maps. 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 
Includes the report to the President by the Atomic 
Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel. 


Union Decisions in Collective Bargaining. By Robert R. 
France. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Industrial 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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' The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 16th of the month. F use of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
justed to first-quarter 1954 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment soctal-insurance programs 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
| are Sa 

‘These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-i, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by h ld interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the &th day of the month. 
It includes all persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants, 





? Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (exeept furniture); furniture and fixtures; clay, and glass 
products; primary metal ustries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

4 Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied protects priate. publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 
per products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
an ucts. 

* State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of small local units, and paid volunteer firemen 
See footnote |, p. 700. 


Norse.—Information on*concepts, methodology, etc., is 
iven in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
tmployment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover ' 
(Per 100 employees} 
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' Data for the current month are preliminary 

Nore, —-Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing 
industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 
changes shown by the Bureau's employment series for the following reasons: 

(1) Acceasions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ing nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 
and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain industries are not 
covered. The major industries excluded are: printing, publishing, and allied 
industries; canning and preserving fruits, v ables, and seafoods; women’s, 
misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months when 
work stopy are in progress; the influence of such stoppages is reflected, 
however, in the employment figures. 

Keginning with for October 1952, components may not add to total 
separation rate because of rounding. 


Information on Bo methodology, etc., is given in 
a technical note on Measurement of Labor Turnover, 
which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 








B: LABOR TURNOVER 





TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 
[Per 100 employees} 
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Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of | 
copper. “ | 
Nonferrous foundries 
Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 


[Per 100 employees} 
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| Lees than 0.05 + Not avatlable Nots.—See footnote 1 and note on table B-1, p.714. For industries in- 
* January 1955 rates are: 11.2, 4.2, 0.5, 0.2, 3.0, and 0.5, respectively. clQded in the durable- and nondurable-goods entugerion, see table A-2, foot- 
* January 1066 rates are: 4.4, 2.9, 0.2, 0.1, 1.9, and 0.9, —y~y + notes 2 and 3 (excoptions are contained in the note to table B-1). 
‘Data relate to domestic emplo ees except messengers and those com- 

pensated entirely on a commission basis. 





C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 


C: Earnings and hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees ' 
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Spectal-trade contractors 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing -Continued 


Food and kindred products —Continued 


Year and month Meat products ¢ meer x whole- Sausages and casings Dairy products ¢ ee —~ Kae Ice cream and ices 


Avg Ave Avg Avg Ave, | Avge Avg. Ave. | Avg Avg. A Avg Ay 
wkly wd od wkly briy. | wkly. whkly briy. | wkly whiy wkly. wkly briy. | wkly wkis 
> — | he earn | eaFN- | hours | SSE | SFM | hours | COPD’ | S8FD- | hours rn 4 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings : ings 


1068: Average $74. 67 
104 Average 76. 
Mareh 78. 06 
Apri 72. 8 

ay 74.74 

June 76 WS 

July 77.” 
August | 76.07 
September 77. 87 
October 74. 02 
November 08 
December 41.76 
January 70 68) 
February 76 00 
March 7.6 @ 


43.0 $1.50 
42.6 
42.6 


SSSSSESESSREESE 


$77.64 
79.71 
a1 
nO 
7 
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ow 
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4 
71 
a 
10 
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7% 
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SSRZSRsas 


70. 44 
72. 45 
71. 81 
72. 41 


+s -- — 
S2882282222e222 
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BeBe er2Sn2cenneoeo 
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l 
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1 
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I 


NACON ew wrn 
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= 


= 


ws 
w 
~ 
9! 
9! 
“4 
w2 
ws 
06 
ol 
ts 
ww 
04 
i) 


“22nnce~—- 2-22 Ob Ww 


sn 


75 


= 


Canning and pre- Seafood, canned and Canned fruits, vege- 
serving ¢ cure tables, and soupa 


i 


Grain-mill products ¢ wo + Prepared feeds 





$55. 76 37 $71 44.1 $1.62 $75.65 44.5 $1.70 $99.30 45.0 
82 3 74. 4 “4.3 1.68 70.74, 44 1.78, 71. 87 
87.13 3 71.4 43.0 10) 73.3% «642 1.71 70.28 

5.63 3 i 71 43.6 165 7470 4 1. 60 

a1 ’ 73.: “4.2 16 039 @ 1.74 

70 f 32 45.7, 1.67) 7% 44 75 

45.45 1.60) 81.35) 45 1. 78 

79. ! “4 1. 78 

M. 6 “ 14 

1. 39) : 82. 45.: 1, 82 

1.38) 7! : 3) 84.7: 1. 85 

1 4 3. 3 2) 80. Bi ! 181 

1.45 2 f 3) 82 
’ 1. 48 3.3 3) 79.7 

5 f 1. 47 


$45.00 
82 
27 

2. 63 
as 
87 
Mw 
wo 
a) 
ty) 
“4 
P-] 
is) 
47 
2 


Average [US] 

Average i. I 

Mareh 43 

April 4 
ay nM 
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July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decem ber 

January 

February 

March 


-BVNRSe 


FRRSSsSsa=s 


—-+ ND Ow 


-~+ 
>= 


on 


a 


-S“ Bese 24S Free 


ESILSLSSSRESERE 


e+ RVYNVNS BPS O—- wa 
ESBRIIsSse 


— 
>=: 
= 


. Bread and other bakery 5 , 
Bakery products ¢ products pretse Cane-sugar refining Beet sugar 
™ — mutta . — — 


rr $74. %4 42.1) $1. 7% $60. 8 

69, 76 73. 08 
82. i 70. 20 
72.3 i 06. 97 
7% ‘ 
76. 
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Average mM 41.4 
A verage 67.8 “0 
March “ow 08 
April Tm 6 
May 67. 41 
June 31 4) 
July me | 4! 
August m4 ” 
Beptember am 641 
October i! “0 
November “21 “0 
December “12 @ 
January am 0 
February am w& 
Mareh aw #0 


v2] 
22 
ww 
wy 
4 
72 

21 
70.04 

62 
70.11 
70.11 
70. 42 
70.00 
70.41 

au 








.1 
47.6 
42.3 
41.3 
72. 35 40.3 
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SPSASSPAIRISIZ2 


7040 


é 


lonfectionery and . Distilled, rectified, and 
related products Be verages ¢ Hottled soft drinks Malt liquors blended liquors 


$1.85 $0 42.6) $1.43 4.0 $219 
LO 61. 57 41.6 Z ” 
i) 4.0 37 a“ 
61. 30) 41.7 ” 
0. 42 “oO 
63. 62 ’ 0 
om ¥ 4) 
62.03 a ” 
61. 63) f f “ 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





M anufacturing—C ontinued 





Food and kindred products—C ontinued Tobacco manufactures 


Total: Tobacco Cigarettes 


Corn sirup, sugar, oil, Manufactured ice manufactures 


Year and month products and starch 





Ave. | Avg. A Ave. 
briy. | wkly. wkly. | hrly. | 
earn- | €aFD- | hours | Cafn- 
ings ings ings 


$1.00 3% 45.9 $1.38 
1.43 


: Average 

: Average. 
Mare’...... 
April 
May.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September... _| 
October... 
November... . 
Decem ber 

: January 
February 
March... 


67.32 
45. 30 
“io 
we 
61, 88 
7.73 
44 
0. 8 
65. 93 
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SS“ RSSSSESRzs: 
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SSSESSSSSEESS8 
ie2eeezene2ezeqe2 
SSESeesseseress | 
Cre e4 wees | 


Textile- mill products 


Tobacco manufactures—C ontinued 


Tobacco stemming Total: Textile-mill | Scouring and comb- Yarn and thread 
Tobacco and snuff and redrying products ing plants mills ¢ 


; 
| 
' 


| 


-_ 
BRESEESELESELES 


$62. 01 9.0 $1 
0.5 Ws 
0.04 2.0 

o 487.0 

0) SAB 

“a 09 

i 43.1 


$53. 57 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 
78 41.3 1. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 


62.00 
52. 06 
50. 46 
51.10 
51.41 


T 


: Average 37.7 $1.35 $30.73 
: Average. | . 73 37.4 1.4) 30.43 
March... . 4 4 41.u 
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May.. 
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SSe2ESssse 
SPOON FA—aosecesex— 
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44.40 


Cotton , silk, aynthetic fiber 


Broad-woven fabric Woolen and worsted 


mills ¢ 


zr. 


North 


). 37 30.7 «$1 
10 34.8 
43 as 6 


~ 
— 


: Average. $1 
: Average 
March 
April 
May 
June... 
July 
August... 
September. ... 
October 
November 
December 
: January 51. 21 
February 52.13 
March 52.37 


2 
= 


1,32 
1. 32 
1,41 
1.32 
1. 32 
1,4! 
1. 32 
1. 32 
1.42 
1.42 
1. 32 
1. 32 
1.33 
132 51.74 Bu oH 
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l 
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1 
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l 
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-fashioned hosiery Seamless hosiery 


NT ee | 
IBSVESPRPNNNSNSSN 
iSSSsseeessssese 


Narrow fabrics and Knitting mills¢ 


smal] wares United States North United States 


z= 
= 
= 
s 


= 
ee ee ee ee et ee 


A758 8 6637.5) $1.90 $6.70 
” 37.1 1.31 
71 wy 1.32 
73 35.4 1. 32 
65 36.1) 1.32 
“A wo 1.31 
58 1» 
ss 7 1» 
1 
l 


Fe ee ee ee ee et ee te te 


ESKSSSSSSkeeess 
$3 


Average $54 53 
Average ‘A. 37 
March A. 0 


May , 


June.... 
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September 
October 
November 
December 
: January 
February 
March 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing —Continued 


Textile-mill products—Continued 


_——— 


Year and month 


Average 
Average 
March 


a 


june 

July 
August 
Beptem ber 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
Mareh 


Average 
Average 
Mareh 


ee 


June 

July 
August 
Septern ber 
October 
November 
Decern ber 
January 
February 
Mareh 


Average 
Average 
Mareh 


= 


June 

July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
Deeoern ber 
January 
February 
Mareh 


Average 
Average 
Mareh 


a 


jane 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Deoem ber 
January 
February 
March 


Seamless heoterp 


North 


> 


< 


Avg 
wkly | 
earn- 
ings 


7 
= 
= 
<a 


Avg. 
wkly. | 
hours 


, 


- 
[aes 


13. 8) 
44.07 
43. 32 
wy 63 
42. 72) 
4. 25) 


eee ee 
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Oarpets, rugs, other 
floor coverings ¢ 


” 
” 
0 


NeSFTeSe4eeBeoeene 
- 


==SS22seee2 


atery filling 





ns 


en 2e--—wN oe 


| Men's and 


work clothing ‘ 


1 18 
00.81 
41.15 
10 
30. 67 
oo 
76 
70 
La] 


ESSSKESSSSRSS 


— 
7 


| 


Paddings and uphol- | 


a 


boys | 
furnishings and | 


Continued 
Bouth 


Avg. 
wkly 


Avg 


Avg. brly 


wkly 
hours 


SSSILKESEKSSKES | 
VFR SSSU4VVooOosaee 


Li 


Wool car peta, rugs, 
and carpet yarn 


$1.74 


$9. 08 
”“ 
“7 
3 
65 
65 
“K.! 
67 


SSSsRseeSsssezxse 
SRVrLOewewoRrowo~ar~i 


bbe ob 


Textile mil products 


Processe’ waate and 
recowered fibers 


30 
4 
51 
m 
73 
51.20 
2 08 

(a 

a 
2 Om 

Se 
4.20 
» 
45 
32 


$5! 
5 


cen enece® 


secs 


53 


Shirts, collars, and 
nightwear 


a7 
“ 
ws 
M 
Mu 
uM“ 
“ 


Mi. 
41.04 
4.0% 

22 
67) 
“7 
55! 


$1.11 
! 
4 


2 eee ow 


—wenR—-eo~ 


Knit outerwear 


Ave. 


wkly. Avg. 
earn- 


| tee 
| ear! 


8 
- 


SESKLSSKSAASS=E 


S—FeBe®yisseSwHeD 


| 52.16 
' 


Hats (except cloth 
and millinery) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$s 
“A 


10 
ww 
53. 10 
#6. 11 
$2.4 
Mw 
53.7 
5Y. 
“ 
53.1 
” 
M.! 
61 
me 


Serene nee Dee Oe we 
- 


8 
> 


Cc ontinued 
Artifieral leather, oil- 


| Cloth, and other 
| coated fabrics 


Separate trousers 


BSSSSSSSESSRSES 
SSS224F—-1x2F222-—ca 


me ean 


80) $53. 33 
Li 


Knit underwear 
| | ad 
| Ave. | inety. 
- | WEY. | caen- 


ings 


or 


2) $61.65 


RPABSE—-BEO-eOUD 


SSISSSSSSSSeess 


| Miscellaneous textile 
goods ¢ | 


$2 42 
62.! 
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ee ee et tt tt et et tet 


N22 SSSLSRRS 


ESSISSRGSRTE SES 
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1 
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‘ 
5 
& 
3 
9 
1| 
3) 
8) 
7 
2 
0) 
8 


SSER SSS eeEeEs 


we 
= 


Cordage and twine 


2 


$! 35, 
53.02 37 
BM 37 
6 
37 
37 


I 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1, 37) 
1. 36 
1.4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


228 
S38 





| SSSSRRSSRELSSS 
Slo NS BHISS-Bw~a 


' 
i 
' 
i 


Work shirts 


' 


$0. #8 
96 
a 
4 
O85 
a 
o 
o 
95) 
4) 
95! 
on 
7) 
o“ 
6 


| $M. 32) 
33:63 
=. 79 
Mm 
MW 


Scveceneso 


SERSSRSASSSESEKE 


— Saw ew 


Total: Apparel and 


Dyeing and Gnishing | 
xtiles ¢ 


| Avg. 
| Avg. 
wkly. nety. 


wily, 


‘nes ings 


vg. 
wale. 


Dycing and finishing 


| * tertiles (except wool) 


whly 
ings 





$1.50 
61.61 1,51 
62. 17) ; 52 
50. 85) 
50. 55 
59. 9 
0.00 
61 

61! 





1 
Ls 
1. 
1.49) 
1. 50) 
L5 
1. 51) 
1. 51) 
1. 53) 
1 
l 
I 
1 


A 
52 
53 


Felt goods (erce pt 
woven felta and hats) 


— 
= 
= 


SSZSRSSRETS 


3 
3 


ue 


~~ 
we 


2 40.8 77 


$61.65 
61. 35 
62. 06 
59.) 
59 Ww 
50. 64 
59. 60 
wo. 
61. 05 
62. 55 
45. 06 
06. 10 
4. 
65. 06 
63.0 


41.1 


43 
42 
42 
42 


de 


Lace goods 


eezza22ee 


A pparel and other finished textile products 


other finished tex- 
tile products — 


$48. 41 
48. 06 


Au 
45. 62 
46. 07 
4. 5S 
47.17 
48. 87 
&2 
47.4 
4. 37 
01) 
48.60 
49 55 
49. 85 





SESSRSSKSRKE SSE 
VUISB— ISH wBSSOHMN Ze 


| Women’s outerwear ¢ 
} 


$42. 65 
52. 05 
“we 
wo 
49.76 
445.53 
5. #1 
53.15 
52.17 
*. 40 
51. 65 
3. 55 
53. 40 
i. 21 
53. 87 


Sa OAUSA—Y—-3FeO~ 


Men's and boys’ 
suits and coats 


Women's dresses 


2 —-2ABDeeQAnweao 


= 


“oc 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Hours and gross earni 


Table C-1 





Manufacturing— Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 


| 


| 





‘omen's auits, coata, | Women’s and chil- 


Corsets and allied 
garments 


| 


wear, except corsets 


Underwear and night- 
> | brly. | 


Ave 
wkly 


and skirts 


Household apparel 


dren's undergarments ¢ 


seg | 228222 
te 


SSSSISI22 


Avs. 


“SSSSNSSR SSR RSS 


SSSRRNSneSaaKe5 


SERSERR 252525 
geessdaesecases, 


auseeseaasessse 
go-aaaneeanane 
| SSeeene—Srevssn! 


beocowneneom 
| 

RSSESRSSERE=== 
SSSSsssssesess 


Ave. 
| wkly. | 
| hours 


Ave. 
wkly. 
| arn 


| 
| 


| Ave. | 
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| 


earn 
ings 


hrly. 


Ave. | 
wkly. Ae. 
earn- | hours 
ings 
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| Ave. | 
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ee ee ee eet 
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brly 
earn- 
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s 
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SSSSAASSRSESEES 
| ERSRIRKSSSSSSES 
ZrFeSSRS> 
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ee ee ee ee ee et 
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Ssss 


Avg. 


Avg. 


S-—SSaGK-RANSSRBRSSS 


SSSSASASSSSSSES 


ASSSSSARSSSLECR 
ETFS SSessssssse 
SESELESESSESEESS 
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Sasauseustesse-| 
SSSRASSSSRSSSSS 
Peewee ert ee asses 
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Avg. | Avg. | 
brly. | wkly. 
earn- | earn- 

| ings | ings | 


wkly. 
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===S566) 


HaSsSrarensoenal 


SSSASSSSERSES 
SFRSSSAGERSSE 
SREGRSSSSRSS) 


8 
z 
S 


: 
& 


Curtains, draperies, | 
and otter house-fur- 
nishings 


| 


| natecctianeous apparel 
and accessories 


Children’s outerwear | 


Other fabricated 
textile products ¢ 


37.6 $1.27 


37.2 


% 


S22282229842582 


SceSeeernSrSessees 


RERRRAARARSSRRS 


SSR2R2RRESTEERE 
gissaessesceses 


SSHSSASSSSSSESS 
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SSSSSRSSSSSERS 
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$SSSSSSA2se8sEs| 
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SSSSSSSSSSz 
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sRSSESEELSE 
SSSsz SSSs| 


SRRNANRRRS 
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$1.20 0 


pete pekdedebte! 
SSSSSSSSSESESES) 
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ESSSSSISISSSSsz 
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SRRSSNNSENSR OSS! 
SSSSSRRRSSSSEES 


SX SA-RSSSRSESKSE 
PSSSSSSSSTIISSs 
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Saw milla and planing milla, general - 
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contractors 


Logging camps and Sawmills and plan- 


wood products (ex 


Total: Lumber and 
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“SSeS2E23 smentiel 


geesreaeesegzey| 


PSs SSSSsSSzss 
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SSSSSSSSSESTSSE 


=S5 3s 
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enero tra 
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SSSSSSTSSSETSIS 


ee ea eee 
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SSSSRSSS reed 


RASSIRSSSRISTES! 





Year and month 


1953: Average 

1954: Average 
March 
Ame 
May 


November 


September . 
October 


gitsssescesssss 


March... 
rill 
ay 


M 
June... 


December 
February 
March 


1955 January 


July 

August 
September...) 
October 
November 


1953: Average 
1954: Average 


RRISSRARIASRARAZ 





“BREE SSSR ——Se—SSs 


SSSSSSRSESSSS 


products 


|“ S$822SSSS585 
g22222 


iscetlaneous wood 


ee ee ee ee 


PSSANSSNSSRRSSE 
SSSSSSSSRSISSSSS 


SZSASRSASISAARTA 


gissecssscesese 


RSRARARARANRASASR 


SSSKS 


SSanss 
Sidaeeees 


np eNN 


-- zee 


74. 08 
71.41 


1“ 
1. 67 
1 & 
1. 


41.8 $1.04 $71.32 


4.9 
4.0 
vs 


Millwork 


$68. 55 
70. 81 


wood 
$1.% 
L71 
1.68) 68.47 


and prefabricated 
4.5 
4.5 
40.8 
00.7 
40.5 
41.8 
4.5 
42.6 
4.2 
42.6 
42.2 
42.4 
4.58 
41.3 
41.7 


structural 
products ¢ 


70. 97 
65. 4 
78 
0.77 
71. 00 
0.72 
7.6 
7. 2B 
74. 12 
74.44 
74. 78 
72.73 
72 
72 


|M ilwork, siyweed, 
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} 
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| 
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March 


March 
— 
ay 
June.... 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
1955: January 


A 
N 


1953: Average 
1054: Average 


RSRRSNRRARRAREA 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—-Continued 





Manufacturing —Continued 


Furniture and fixtures 


Wood household fur- 
niture (except up- 
holatered) 


Office, public-build- 
ing, and profes- 
sto! iture ¢ 


Mattresses and bed- 
springs 


Wood household fur- 


Total: Furniture 
niture, upholstered 


and fixtures Household furniture ¢ 


Year and month 


November 
December 


Average 
Average 
March 
April 

May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Dece nm bet 
January 
February 
March 


Average 

: Average 
x —_— . 

wt 

May. 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber . 
October 
November... 
Decem ber 
January 
February 
Mareh.. 


: Average 

: Average 
March... 
pre 
May... 
June... 
July 
August 
September... 
October 
November... 
leoem ber 
January 
February 
Mareh... 


| wkly 
| earn 





SEeseeesncezesk 
SPzcseees2 


rely, | Ave. tele 
wkly m 
hours | 


ings ings 


a 
= 


S£seeess 
SPFSPSEQISSSSIT 


weeoes2a--~-S 


-s+2+e22+ 
=-=5S2-8= 
ssoee 


Wood office furniture 


6 1.8 
? 1.” 
‘ 1® 
2 1. 51 
& ee) 
2 1 
3 1% 
‘4 1. 
0 1 
" .” 
* LL” 
6 1.” 
4 1” 
6 a) 
9 a) 


Paperboard con 
tainers and boxes ¢ 


e+ oFer4+oo-4+ ont ee 


Periodicals 


25233 


SSSSSSSSS PLP SSS= 


ce~-Seeee—-—4e+2ene2°¢ 


SVNSSSSISose se 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


Ave 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


Ssrsteeeeeee 


te 2 
sae 


Ave. 
brly 
earn: 


AY 
wk! 


ings he 


$A4. 


2. 92 


eo 
y. 


Ave 
wkly. 


21 $ 
“ 


‘A 


Seeeveeenececneen 


Avg. 


Avg. 
hriy. 
earn- | earn- 
ings 


RESNESERREREEEY 


Avg. | 


wkly. Ave. 


| wkly. | 
ings | hours | 


bri 


g 
. 


SSNScessy 


- 
SERBOSVOr—-a-oone 


FES SSRSSRA ERAS 
SSSSHHSSESSSSSS 


=>cs 


Furniture and fixtures Continued 


Metal office furniture 


0.7 
0.6 
“0.9 
#2 
0.0 
v6 
3.6 
“0.1 
0.6 
“.* 
41.1 
41.6 
41.7 
42.6 
4.9 


Paper and allied products 


Paperboard bores 


42.4 
41.4 
40.7 
40.2 
41.0 


SPSSSSSSSSRRSS=E 
Me=—SSOSeeNrNEoaw~) 


0 ee ee i ee ee 


useseaaaszacese 


SESSSELSSSESSSEE 
EnSeeeeeeeeree? 


SSEESVE 


Ld 


Partitions, shelving, 
lockers, and fixtures | 


$73 
75. 


3. 06 


72 


514 
4.6 
5. 06 


aM 


> 


BS 
Oo 


= 


is 
La) 


wy 


Steeseeees 


Nene eK eK eS 


w” 
7 
pd 

7 


Be) 
Is 


Continued 


Fiber cana, tubes, 


and drums 


oe 
- 


SZ2SeseS2 
REESE SEE 


SS2s 
eS Seoneecaeceece. 


83 


19 
37 


Commercial 
printing 


- 
= 
—Seeorw 


_— 


SSSSSSSSLSSESE 
Reon voe eee 
PREP RRR NRREee 


| Sereens, blinds, ar 


y 


earn- 
ings 


nd | 


miscellaneous fur- 
niture and fixtures 


8! $! 
Lad 
4 
al 
86 
bald 
su 


2.31 
“4 
62.! 
62. 4 
OA 
64 
“4 
O4 
65 
65. 
Oo 
65. 
65 
65 


42.1 
1.3 
0.9 
0.5 
41.6 
41.5 
41.6 
41.3 
41.4 
41.4 
4 


41.0 


1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
! 
1 
1 
“4 1 
I 


Other paper and 
allied products 


222182 
seageazasesaast 
euvenescesessss 


Lithogrephing 


E 


i} 


S22essessszeesss 
Srorecesserew 


EREAERSSRSAEAS 
SSESSSETESSES 


PPPRRPRRRRRRRDE 
SSRSVSSSSSSsrses 


48 
a 

53) 
53) 
55) 
Mi 

uy 

87 

57 
58 
5a 
“oo 
»” 
i) 
62 


S222ee2e2222 
SESSELES 





Ave. 
wkly 
earn. 
ings 


seseaeeces® 
SESEzSVESEN 


3 


Avg. 
brly. 

earn- 
ings 


Ave 
wkly. 
hours 


6% 
68 
. 67 


SSSSS=HSSRRSSS 
NEN Se Fe SOWBweoaza © 


wkly. 


Avg Ave. Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


41.8 


earn- 
ings 


$71. 06 
71.10 
70. 93 


Paper and allied products 


Total 
allied 


$72. 67 
74.0 
72. 
71.97 
72. 8 
4.2 
74. 62 
74. 0 
75. #0 
76. 01 
76. 18 
76.01 
75.72 
76. 08 
76. 43 


Paper and | 
1 products 
“o 
75 


7s 
79 


7 
79 


Pulp, paper, and 
paperboard mills 


$78. 76 
04 
74. 9 
77. 47 
78. 19 
79.79 
S81. 47 
51.10 
81. 97) 
82. 16 
SI 91) 
42. 4 
82. 16) 
82. 34) 
82. 07) 

| | 


A 
45 
45 
42 
45 
45 
43 
45 
45. 
45 
45 
45 
45. 
45 


FAPBIUSAPPSw wen 


1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 


& 
e 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


Total: 


Printing 


publishing, and 
allied industries 


$85. 5H 
87.17) 
BS 
4.11 
6.71 
87.32 
56. 4 


2ASSeFee 


ESKSLSLL ELS KK SS 
SSSVBNsPssess 


Sew oesouewn—-oeo0 
PRORNKKPRENRHRNNE 


£8 


Greeting cards 


BAKFESSEKSAASSSESS 
Ce-o-e- eos 50e2 


Newspapers 


bs 


FSSSSSESES 
RESPESTSESSSN 


=£s 
ow 
NM 


“3. O1 
0.14 


ERESSSSRRSSSEKS 
SEN SOSSew~—c108 
PPPPRRKPNHRKNRE 
SSSSSZSEGSSITSS 


Book binding and 
related industries 


3 
s 
2 


$i. 


Ce DYSSOwKESE-— Ome 
ANSSAVANwsawawye 


I 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


SRKSSSSSSSERSE: 





C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| 
} 





| Printing, publishing, 
and fed indus- 
tries—-Continued 


lishing and print- 
ing services 


' 
Miscellaneous pub- 
Year and month | 


Avg. ‘ Ave. 
wkly. a 3 hrly. 
4 hours ‘ 

1g8 ings 


: Average 
Average 
March 
A ay 
Muy 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
December 

: January 
February 
March 


77 
32 
35 
112 4 


SSSSSRSeRereeees 
Swe Kwenworeooc-102 
SNIP VSUSSSSS2SSe 


Synthetic rubber 


o 


00.6 
40.7 
0.0 


$87. 20 
90. 76 
80. 20 
sy. 60 


: Average 

: Average 
March 
A ne 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novern ber 
Decerm ber 

: January 
February 
March 


SPYSSLSSeyewee: 


9. 07 
“76 


Swe wpwwrwrwrwwrw wh 


# 


Paints, pigments, 
and fillers ¢ 


41.8 $1 
41.2) ny 


$76. 08 
77.87 
76.11 
77.04 
77.87 


4 


Average 
A verage } 
March 
April | 
May 
June 
July | 
August | 
| 
| 


4 


September 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
January 
February 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
March. . 1 


2BRBsIIzzZz 
SUURNSSEe 


inimal oils and fats 


Average 

: Average 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
January 
February 
March 


78. 32 
7A. 
78. 75 


9. _¢ 


SOV Sree 24h weuew 


See footnotes at end of table 


Chemicals and allied products 


Total 
an 


; Chemicals 


prod- Industrial inorganie | 


uate chemicals ¢ 


Avg. 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earl: 


wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


| Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


=e 


HN 


BSSSSseSsszex 
SOBUSS Sus 3Sw 


ARS4Seeeeeereek 


S£222vUvBVAAsz2 
Seusvegses 

ene e enw OO no Kw 
SSSRSSESESSEASE 


= 


Synthetic fibers 


eerezeeeek 


SSSSESESSSE eee 


Alkalies and chlorine 


SSSSGSSSSETE 


SSSESLSES 
ERsszss 


Sesssseseessees 


in hoe ne ee 
| -” 
HWW NWN HRN HHH HH N hh — 


3 SEESz 
| =o ms 
=e 


1¢8 and medicines 





$69.87) 
72. 
70. 71 
72.47 
72. ® 
74.07 
75.11 
72. 07 
75. 52 
72.40 
73.12 
73. 31 
72. 76 
74. 52 
74. 


#et2 


SSes4-—SaKs 


SESSSERSSESz 


Sssseseeseseee 


aoe 
23s 


SuUwWKSCAOSuTSIwW SASS 
— 


NON oe 
ma 
BS Se ee ee ee ee 


Gum and wood 
chemicals 


Paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, and enamels 


| 
| 
Se ea | 
| 
41.7 
41.0 


$4.22, 41.7) $1.54 
67.52, 42.2) 1.60) 
65.05 41.7 i) 
67.80, 42.7 a) 
06.17) 41.1 61) 
67.73, 42.6 i) 
69.17) 43.5) 0) 
i. 80) 43.0 oO 
70.14, 42.0) 67 
67.36, 42.1 00) 
69. 21 6A 
7.84 42.4 

69.37) 423 br 
68.04, 42.0 62) 
0.6 42.7 63) 


$74.) $1 
76. 26) 1 
74.70 ! 
74. 70) 1 
76. 45 1 
77.00) 1 
77.38 1 
76. 36 ! 
75.74 f 1 
76.11 1 
77.04 1 
77. 87 1 
77.11 1 
77. 87) I 

! 


79. 65 


I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a1! 1 


Chemicals and allied products —Continued 


Fasential oila, per 
fumes, cosmdtica 


M iscellaneous 
chernicals ¢ 


” 


= 
- 
- 


len<0@ @S0enan tens ananan an o> « 
RSSSEESESESSs 
ee 


PEEPEE rr} | 
seeszszesx 


Fertilizers 


] | 
$50.36, 42.4) $1 
61.48) 42 
61.32) 43 
62.76, 44 
62.33, 42 
61.90 42 
62.16 42 
61.30) 41 
62.40) 41 
0.19 41 
60.88 41 
61.86 41 
61.01; 41 
0.16 
4.47 46 


S++ ee 
lettin ee 


e2oe2~4eo~ 


Compressed and 
liquefied gases 


423 «$1 
42.0 
41 
42.3 
4 
4! 


$80. 37 
82.42 
10 


1 
! 
1 
! 
! 
! 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


| wkly. 


2.9 


Industrial organioe 
chemicals ¢ | 
Avs. | ave | AVE | 
po | oun. brly. 
| earn 
ings hours 


SxSoeseovercoouns-: 
SES2esee2e¢E 
ereeeeereeeeezck 


BS te 8 hh 


-_ 


NS 
=z 
SSSSSRz22S2SS828 


SSeateeeercseses 
° 
ESRSSALSESSISSEE 
RK HRP HR HK hh — — — 





Ed 
2 


Soap, cleaning and | 
polishing prepara | 
tions ¢ 


E 


41.3 
41.1 
41.2 
0.7 
4l ‘ 


$78. 47 
81.79; 
80.75 
77 
97 
97 


4 


sSe8s 
S2seesezeraget 


| 4h4 
0.9 
412 
41.5 
40.8 
41.0 
415 
41.3 
41.3 
8.4 


BD me ee ee ee ee 


SSTSESSSVE=SE 


ewww nwnwew 
SITLSS 


nN 
4 


“ 
a) 00 


Vegetable and animal 
olls and fats ¢ | 


| 


Vegetable oila 


| 


r 
“7 | 
45.8 
45.5 


ee ee ee ee ee et 


i | 
42 $10. 67) 
0 64.16 
47, 62.44 
51) 


| 
4 NO 
4. 2A 
67.43 
68. 25) 


Sssasssestss|!ess 


S2ecesreonwnswexc 


53) 62.16 


i= 


Products of petroleum and coal 


Total: Products of 


Pn 2 ! 
petroleum and coal Petroleum refining 


i 
' 


40.6 
“6 

02 
“2 
41.0 
41.0 
Oe 
0.7 

0.6 
oF 


21 
27 
2h 
an 


“0 
0 
0 
0 
4i 
41 
41 
41 
4! 
“0 
0 
ct) 
“0 
” 


we wnwh 


1H. 19 
#22 
“47 
4. 87 


$00.17 
92. 62 
w 4 
01. 08 
w3 52 
ws 
“M8 
4.07 
ow. 
92. 57 
a.m 
@2. 67 
02 
01. 24 


i=SE535 


c-s+nNenae 
#2385 


= 


[NNR VPKP LLY KHL 
SSSS88 


a 





Leather and leather 
products 


loyees '—Continued 


RBSRRRAEKSLRARRS 


| 





Sr SSR SSNS SSCS 


BSRSSSRRRARERSS 
SSSSRSeASISS eat 
geSssesessessas 

ESERERSSSSSee 


Avg. 
wkly 





Ave 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


Ave 
hriy. 

earn- 
ings 





S+SS——SARRSE 


SSRRSSASESSS 


Ave 
wkly 
hours 





ct 


earn 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 


ereeeeere 





pervisory emp 
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kers or nonsu 
Rubber products 


ings of production wor 
M anufacturing—C ontinued 


and 


= 
< 
- 
= 


SSSESESESTETE 


Ave 
bry. 
ings 


earn- 





“SSE SAS SSS h ee) 


woh | seanasssacsssss 
<a 


| Secssnseeacesen 


| gesesesssrrreea, 
- RRANSRERRNASSEEE 


} PORE EOE EOOOOOOG 
| i 


Rubber footwear 


Avg 

wkiy 
earn- | 
ings | ings 


Avg. 
brly. 


rw Oe ee er 
| eBS | aaanasanaasss a 
— 


tubes 


Tires and inner 


| guezascaessaces 
SSSSESTISSSSSTE 


Brats mi lctctatcied 


| 
| 
| 





a er re TT 


SRSARSSSRSTIISS 


products 





ERaSeSsa2SaS2saz 
DRRTRRERR SREB 
SSSSSSSSSSSESESE 
ee en) ee 


Total: Rubber 


coal | 





Se eee es se 


SSSSSISSSSSSSSS 


| eieicadeneadeneeeee 


Qraddddidaidciciciaial 


NwSSeran-—-aeraare 


| SSRSSERSSSRRKSS 


SESSAASLSSSRSRE 
ESSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSISSSSSSTS 


leather goods 


| Handbags and small 


=—RAS SSS SSSANSES 


SESSSSSSSSSSEESS 


} 
| SSSSS=SRRAEESES 
gSStussseeszaee 


| BRARSSRRRALKRSS 


| 
| 
| 


lS 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AAKMAGANS-KRaNSS= 
RERSASERSASERES 
SSESRERKSSRSESS 
ZSSSSSSSSSSSecE 


SSSSSSRRARSATSS 


Footwear (except 


Sheienientenienie tek kkk kk 





| 

SHR SSS SSSR ES=SS 
[ee 
S53 SS SSSSSSSS= 
ZSSSSsssesseeess 
| SESSESSTESTERERRR 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Boot and shoe cut 





--ea-cete-aSeeeees 


SFRERERASRASSASS 





SaSSsSTSSIESEKR 
gettesssssseses 


Industrial leather 


belting and packing stock and find 


- 
“SS -RSS-RS—£-—FSN 


RRRARRRRARRSASS 


Stone, clay, and glass products 








Total: Btone, clay, 


RERSRESERRSS SRE 


SRERETRERKRRRSA 


Qrtccssss6e 


1S S-—SSENANSSHRRS 


SSSERSSRSSSES 


| 
Ak: 


a and blown 


RBLVRAVLLVIVAVFVSE 


8% 
$25 eaeaseee 


SRSRSSSRASRSSSS 


SSRSALESSISTE 
SheeReetceense 


RERSRReseeessas 


Glass containers 


|Glass and glassware, 
pressed or blown ¢ 








as We ee ee 


Flat glass 


SSSR SSRERAN-—SEN 


SSSSSSESSSSSSSSS 
 BESRSSRSZSERSS 
grteceneeecases 
- *RRSRRARRARASA 


and = products 


e7ornmeaencerceoe-co 


SSSSSRSSSSRSEES 


Structural clay 
products ¢ 





SSSTEISSSRSESIS 


Zr tts ssdsdddadn 
=S= SSAA SR ES=ER 
SSSSSSSSSSISARSS 


| 
ESSRESTRISSRSES 


TH—NOSCeere ST SE EANSNS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSESSS 


47 


SESSLSASARRTSSES 
geSssrssssesscs 


SSSSSSSAESSARSE 


RSSSR2Raskeseszzs 
gtSssssssssssss 


 BSSSSSSSSTSSIT3 


Bee 


| Brick and hollow tile | Floor and wall tile 


SSRSAN-—SS-—SAIRS 
S$SSSSS9SSSSS99S 
SREQTAORSSSERSS 
ZSSSSSSESSSSSSS 
“| BRRESSSESzaES22 





75. 71 


$1.46 $73. 30 
1. 50) 


=—6SNS Se S-—N-— BSA 


SSSRSSSSSIILSRS 





RESSEXRERES 
SRILELKSRRR 


ROIZAEGSRST=ASSS 
FFSSTSISESSRR EEE 


SERRSSRSTASERER 
FESIsSIsssssssss 


SHSSSRSESRE 
| geSeeaeeees 


Leather: tanned, 


currted, and finished 


Continued 


products 


leurn 


leurn 
Coke, other petro- | 
and 


Leather and leather | 
prod ucts Continued | 
Cloves and miscella- 
neous leather mec 
of purchased glass 


Products of petro 


| Glass products made Cement, hydraulic 


Hours and gross earn 
coal 





1: 
February 
March 


Decor ber 


1955: January 


eptember 
October 
November 


March 


Year and month 
Bee footnotes at end of table 








TABLE 
1053: Average 
1004: Average 





SRATSSRARARANRS 


SSSSSESSESSESSSS 
GEN oN ON Od ON ON od Od od ev od Br TSN ttl 


ed 


Inu 


Swaine NNN 


mineral 








SVT SRS-—FERSS— SSSSSSetere—-K-ee 


“ ' . . . 
SRRERRARIISI=SS | SRERRSAREERARASS 
SESSSSK essa 88s) SSSENNSTSSaELSH 
ESARRRRRSSERKEL B2RReZseFFEeses 
| SRSTSSRRRARARAK 


| Peo 


Maencocrece<es 


SSSSSSRSSSS 


| $$8eSsesessssss 
| 

| S8R= 
| g28Re 
S32 

3 





refining of nonfer- 


Primary smelting and 
rous metals ¢ 


M Iscellaneous 
metallic 


alloying of aluminum 


~ | S8SSSSSSSS= 


ee. Tt 


loyees '—Cont 
| 


e-cernrecscococrrenr= 


SHSEERERAASRASSS 


| SSe-SSSe er e-Lee 
SSSRESESRESSSSS 


SNSeserseoencze 
SSSRERSSSSSSOSSS 





$1.95 $85. 37) 


SRSSERASAERED 
S2sevssssszee 
PEPEt Tt ret erry 


| thi 

PPEPEr 
| G2RRSREFSuESsTs geerex 
S2ESSE=S=TSTTESE SSSSsPsQSszsssee 


GO NN OF oN Oh 08 ON Od od Ov do od od Grr 356666-- 


works, and rolling | 
Steel foundries 


mills ¢ 


SSTSSSSE 
SESSSLSS) 


SSSsssese 
mH ANNAN A OO 


Blast furnaces, steel- | 
alloying of copper 


= 
e 
< 
- 


Rolling, drawing, and rolling, drawing, and 


Cut-stone and stone 


pervisory emp 





Primary metal industries 


| SPSS eee esses ss— 


SSRRSARRSSSSSS 


“@=R=—-—SS-—F See eee a er a Pea 


SESERRSSSRSSSSS 


GR RERRRRRERR SER ZRKceseeeeseees 


SESECSRIRR KSEE SSSSS5SESESzzES 
ee ee P enhenianhenkenkententent phi i> io i! 


co 
j | 
} — 


“SSSsoserrsessocar=—| BSSSRS—BRSSANSS 


SSRRRRARSSREEEA 


Total: Primary 
metal industries 
Malleahle-iron 
foundries 
alloying of nonfer 

rous metals ¢ 


Concrete products 


Rolling, drawing, and 
$82. 29 
182 8.80 
179 78.01 
78. 41 
wm. 40 
81.19 


1.79 
1 0 
1.481 





= 
z 
E 
5 
x 


of 


nonferrous metals | 


RAS SEN mS BS SSK 


SRRRSKSSSSASSSS 


kypsum, 


~Seeorrnr-Ee eS! 


c--So-- = es oo ol 
Fett steerer rere 


41.6 $1.77 


41.1 


” 





1on wor 


refining 


“SSSRSARSRSSSSEE + | SESES 
ResseSSsSReeexe ERAkAeAee 
ESSERERSSSSSSS| | BSRSSSRSSuazES 


and plaster prod- 
ucts 


ReAkkkkeseeeeane 


and 


Stone, clay, and glass products— Continued 


Nonelay refractories 
Cray-tron foundries 
Secondary smelting 


Concrete, 


RESKRERRES 


=-—NA Teeter ee 


—S  t t e e 


ANANNN AAO 


Iron and steel 


| 
| 
“coc FN Seon) 


SSASNSHSSAHSHAS| 3 
en a 


| 
| 
SPSRLSXSRR-SETS ; | 
| 
| 


3 
= 


| SSSenrSeonneares 
| SHRRKkRRRRS SSS 
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Manufacturing- -Continued 
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Motor vehicles, bodies, | Trailers (truck and ae | 
parts, and accessories automobile) Aircraft and parts ¢ 


#2 82 $73. 0) 4 $83.80 «641.9 $2.00) SH S $1.00) $87.20 ‘ $2.03 
3: 80 76.19 «= ®) 85.07 2. 08 C 2.08) 84.06 20% 
2 M4) 7280) 8 a5) 4 41 2.06 206) 84.24 

2 mi) 7 a “(8S 206 & | 206 82. m4) 2 07 
2 ital 17 ‘ Sy 83 206 & 7 206, 84. 42) c 07 
2 ” 73 * 2.08 | O08) 4. 66 oo 
2 ” , ” Mm 2. 0% 2.08) 86.51 ih 
2 | 74.7 2 a ORS. 209 | 2.08) 36.10 10 
2 ‘ 4 72) 7 i 0 (85 2.10 210) “46 
2 

2 

2. 

2 

2 

2 


— 


Average 
4: A verage 
Marc! 


Apei.. 


June 

July 

August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
Decerm ber 
January 
February... 
March 101. 00 


a 
= 


i 2 ot ee 


= ern 


9! y % 85 210 10) 4. 68 
v2 2.12 12) 85.46 
“ 2.12 f 4 2.12; 87.44 
| 78% j f 214 215, 87.04 
2M 4 215 6 o& 
2M i 5) 87.38 


oz 





BPH NW H HHH NH HH 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment— Continued 


Altreraft propellers Other aircraft parta Ship and boat build- Shipbuilding and Boathuilding and Railroad 
| and parts and equipment ing and repairing ¢ repairing repotring equipment ¢ 
Year and month Pte = pe = : tae mac Nilha tee od) ne = 





| 

Ave. | Ave Ave Ave Avg . Avg. | Avg | Avg. g. | Avge. | Avg 

wkly Avg | briy. | wkly ook briv. wkly BW 5 briy. | wkly | Avg. brly ’ , oie hriy. wkly. | Av whiy 

earn- earn- | earn- earn- earn earn- | earn: | | earn- - earn- | earn- | 

ings | "94F8| ings | ings | "°FS) ings | ings |" F%) ings | ings | 9O8F*| ings es | hours | ‘ings | ings | hours | 
| | j 


| 17 $79.37 39 
9.70 34 
84 #1. 05 a9 
%. 70 3a 
94 a4 
wm). 55 i) 
0.11 
$1.12 au 
74. 83 a7 
$1.02 34 
mw). 22 3n 
%3.10 
2.74 
2.12 82. 95 70. 07 
2.12 87.94 3. 16 71, 38 


Transportation equipment— Continued “Instruments and related products 


z 


Average 
Average 
Mareh 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
Beptember 
October 
November 
December 
January 
Fetruary 
March 


Et 


© 
hoe ee a 


-—— “Fees es Oe 


Re 


70. 75 


RSSECSSNSe 


Laiiatideadiail 
AeK SON Sev oaaanerea 


1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


| PSP 0d = ~200 & ~2o BoP = 


MNPRRRRNRNNNRRRS 
|popononcncgonopo wren 
SSSLASAKKERE 
SK WN EONAR OB36 


‘REREZ BERBERS 


RWES—-SNHO2en we 
cee nrneo 
jsonege se pogo gogo nono pogo 


etal 


Laboratory, scien- Mechanical measur- 
tifle, and engineer- ing and controlling 
ing instruments instruments 


Railroad and street- | Other transportation | Total: Instruments 
Locomotives and parte cars equipment and related products 








Average | gaa ool 00 of $2.05 $79.19 $2.01) $73 49) 
Average M1 67 2.12; 81.20; 3 2.12) 72.41) 
March 62.97) 39.7) 09) #1. 30 2 
April 61.07, 6) O7| +78. 70) 2. 71. 16) 
ay 82.78) 3.8) mm 70.18 f 2 73. 35) 
June | $6.22) 0.2 12} 78,33 : 2 77. 27) 
2 
2 
2 
2 


| — 
ed et eee 
Se8 
Soo 


71 31) 


~~ 


= 


July m.! ws 70 71. 07 
August “0 74.4 
Beptemtber 74 y4] 74.40 
October | os 71.23 
November 3M 70. 86 
December 0 71.19 


2 
2. a 
January a4 E 2.3 75.14 
‘ 2 
2 


40 > 
40 su 
February Ci 74.6% 0. 74 91 
75 | 77. 23 75 40.5 77.74 _ Lo 
| . Miscellaneous man- 

| Instruments and related products— Continued ufac caring industries 


* . Total: Miscellaneous 
Optical instruments | Surgical, medical, and . . Photographicappa- | yw 4 : 
end lanes dental instruments | Ophthalmic goods | ratus Watches and clocks | cr in- 


SSteSesSe-seses 
See Seeoreo~S—-s+ea 


Ce td ee ed 


March 


| PRK HRHKRHPNHHH hh 


' 
1. 46) $77. 49) $1.89) $66 1 ‘ $1. 61) $64 40.8) $1. 87 
1. 50) 80. 39) 98) 64.35, 30.0) 1.65, 64.24] 39.9 
1.49] 79. 98) 97 64 L64| 64 40.0 
150) 79.99) 163} 62 
1. 50| 79. 79) 1 63.4 
1. 50] 80. 98 98) 6 1 63. 
1. 50| 79. 50 97 68 ’ i 62 
1.80} 79.79 "| 6 | 16s 6 
1 1 
1 1 
i i 
i 1 
1 I 
i i 
i i 


Average... $70.0 427 § 
: Average 76.17 0.2 
March 120 «640.0 
April oO W7 
ay 52 0.5 
June 41 wey 
July 4 90.7 


1 $6. 74 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 88) 
August 3. 68 4 1, 87) 47 

i > 

l 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


sO 
2 
ww 
07 


62) $58. 08 
67) 
5A. 71) 
58. 20 
58. 20 


we 62 
os) «62. 


51) 80.60 2.00) 65 64 
6. 3 
65. : 
ow 
65 
70) 66 
60) 66 64 


Beptem ber “7306 6406 
October 7 0.2 
November a 41.0 
December 41.1 
January 0.2 
February 03 
March 0.3 


2.00) 65 
O01; 65. 
2) 6 
02) 67 
02) 67.: 


w 81. 
| 82.01 
S| 82. 82 
51) 82.21 
S| 82.21 


7.30 
M4 
01) 67.54 





2 
2 
4 
8 
® 
) 
9 
5 
5 
1 
8 
‘4 
! 
6 


1 
1 
i 
1 
l 
1 
I 
1 
q 2 
51} 81. 20 2. 00) 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


p22 00 000) @ 00 02 S 00 S—2 > 


0 
Stleerware and plated —_. Toys and sporting x toys, dolla, ane 


| 
Jewelry, silverware, 
Jewelry and findings ware parts good ren's vehicle 


and p ated ware ¢ 





$7! $1 7| $00. 70) ‘ 51) $61 a8) 40 1 $1. 533 
72 1.79) 5874) 38.9) Si) 58. & 38.7) 1.82 
1 L765) 39. 53, 61.15) 39.2) 

67 1.75) 87. 76 2) 58. 5: 38. 0) 

67 76, 50. 90.1: 54. 9 

71 7 87 87.7 38. 7) 

70 | 56 37.9 

71: 78 (88. 
74 2]; af 
7 | 
77 : 3) Oa 
7 , os 
73. OO B.S 
74 oo 
74 


42.2; $i ns| $75. 8 
41.4 1.5 73. % 
41.1 1 73.0 
0.6 l 70. 27 
0.0 i 
0.6 1 
m9 1 
0.9 1 
a4 1 
I 
i 
1 
i 
1 
! 





: Average  ) 
: Average 
March 


_ 
June 
July 
August 
eptember 
October 
November 
December 
1955; January 
February 
March 71 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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43.6 
44.0 
2.8 
41.1 
41.9 
21 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—4 ( ontinued = ‘Transportation and 
" public utilities 











Ll) U8 fi turing industries —C ontinued 
ey and athletic Pens pencils, other Costume jewelry, Fabricated plastic Other manuiseturing | 
Yearand month | office supplies buttons, notions | products ] industries aie Class I railroads * 


Ave. “Avg. | | as Avg. | Avg. | 4.) | Avg. | Avg. | 4 Avg. | Avg. | 
briy. | wkly. B- | inrty. | wkly.| A¥® | hety. | wkly.| AY® | hely. | whly. 
earn- | earn- | W*!Y-| earn- | earn- | ¥*!¥-| earn- | earn- | ¥*!Y-| earn- | earn- | 


ings | ings hours | ‘ings | ings | 20Urs| hours | ings | ings 


- 
ings | ings 


| $67 97 


1953: Average. 
1954: Average. 
March 
A pril 


s 
2PeSee 


oo 
09 
S82 
63 
45 
77 
21 
74 
» 
7.77 
82) 

. 
al 


s 


RNSS——F Oe werner / 


49, $58. 08 
51) 0.90 
wD) 

4 61. 
61. 


a) 
47) 
40 
Is) 
13) 
30, 
35, 
63) 
23) 
57) 
0 


4l 
40. 
“0 


#2 


eeeeeeseceaces? 


39.8) 
40.0 
40. 0) 
0 6) 
40.8) 
40.9, 
41.4 
41.3 
0.9 
M4 41.7 

by. 7) _ aba 
Transportation and public utilities—Continued 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December. 
: January 
February 
March 


steeteeees 
sseeeseez | 


Sh id elt 2 es 
SSSSeesese 
SO 2Se~ 


- 


51) 
63, 
7 
Os 


s 
2 


2 
= 
SSSLSESESESEEE | 


SSSSSRSRRSR: 
38 

BRZSSBSIZ2R 

SxSSSRserse 


-2s 
=S= 
be 


seanernemnarentinngustnesnenlll 


posseenbentnnns| 
SWAPS AHUIS Hwee S—w 


1 
1. 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


SSSSSSERseeees 
SSR¥SSSS2 Ewa ySes 


ls 
ss 
+ 











| 
| 


Communication Other public utilities 








Local railways and | Line construction 
us lines Telephone | Switehboard opera- installation, and 
» | ting employees * maintenance em- 
ployees ’ | 
47, $02.23] 42.5) $2.17) $74.2 
97. 61 43.0] 2.27) 
49 8.91 42.5 2. 22 
42.1 2. 22) 
42.1 2.23, 
42.3 
42.9 
42.3 
45, 2 
“5 
“4.1 
“4.3 
42.6 
“1 


Total: Gas and 
Telegraph electric utilities 





' 
‘ 


-~ 


$i. 7i| 5.02 
:- 68. 46 
: 65. 70 


3: Average “§ 
: Average 
March 


May 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
January... 
February 
March 


| 
=SS=F 





3S oernNofofoe>= 
wenn --we) 
sess 
Ses 


= 
aha 
3 























eeR 
SSs=e 


1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


gogo po pogepo pono jo ieee 
sco. 


wen 


jeceeuscenuerne 


Sk. de ee! 


wre 
es 
‘a5 


1.85! 70.02 


‘Transportation ¢ and public utilities Continued Wholesale and retail trade _ 


Other public utilities Continued Retail trade 


; Wholesale trade | Retail trade (except 
Electric light and Electric light and gas | + General merchandise 
power utilities Gas utilities utilities combined pony TL, drink: stores ¢ 


“SL 77, 84. i) 


Pf 
SW HRP —R— 


97 $71. 
(3) 73.93 
72.76 
OO 74.16 


: Average $51.56] 41.4) $1.07 $76.41 41.3 

: Average | 4.67 41.3 2.05 79.18 41.0 

82 61 41.1 2.01) 76.92 0 

0 2.01; 77.33 ” 

2.038 78.55) @ 

24 

2.07 

206 

Septem ber . . ! 2.09 

October ; 210 

November. ’ ¥ 2.0 

December f d 2.08 
Januury 2.08 76. 14 

February f é 210 4 74.6 0.4 

March... .. | 2.10 § 76.14 40.5 

w holesale and retail trade— © ‘ontinued 


& 


1 

1 f 

1 5.91 
1 91 
1 4! 
l as 
l 51 
1 57.06 
1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

l 

1 


sas 


02) 


eco 
ce e~I ow 


(9) 
15) 
Mw) 
| ss 
57 
7.67 


-aow 
BSESESESESE 


eee POS Se — we —m-) 


PRRSEVSSse 


SSLSLESSSSEsees 


|2eeeortS ss eo——ww 


|RESSSSSSSSSSSss 


AD me ee ee ee es ss 
——-e—-Sen 


is 
| 
| FRRRESESE RSE 


I 


Retall trade—C © ontinued — 


—— aye ent Food and liquor | Automotive and | Apparel and - 
eneral mail-order | stores accessories dealers | accessories stores Furniture | end “| Member and herd- 
wd } appliance stores | ware supply stores 
Average ee Bw Ti. OO TH HTT Lh ew az iy ti WA 8 
Average | | 6. 3) y 1. 56 74 “ Lon 4.1 ts) 1.54 44.1 
March. ... | 45. 40) LO 646 34 4 42.7 
April... 5.74 Lo 63 45 “0 
May. 2) 171) 46.3 A 43.2 
| 4 me 7, 06 172 46! 85 
July... ca 172 (47.3 w 
August 7. 32 : 7 wy 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


} 


on 
oe 


SBerane 


September... us 45 
October . 4! 
November... . 05 
December... 15 
1955: January 7. 08 
February i. 
March... .. 77 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tan ie C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Finance, insurance, and real estate * Service and miscellaneous 


Motion 
picture 
| production 
Cleaning and dyeing | and distri- 
plants | bution # 


Personal services 





Banks and| Security 
trust dealers and 
companies | exchanges 


| Insurance 


- Hotels, year-round * 
Year and month carriers 
Laundries 


Avg. Avg Avg Ave Avg. Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg Avg. Ave 
wkly wkly wkly | wkly wkly briy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly wkly wkly. brly wkly. 
earnbings earnings earnings jearnings| hours earnings earnings) hours jearnings earnings hours earnings) earnings 


Average $4 4 $42. 4 
e 67.3 95.02 | 

44 

ww 

| 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 110 
February 108. 5 
March 3 | 101 


NSSn4Ooenoenw 


$0.98 | $45.71 “0 
1.00} 47.12 sy 
1.00 26 ay 
1.o1 | 0 42 
1.00 7.32 40 
100 yi) 4) 
: } 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 


9.91 | $30.00 
ws #0. 10 
WS 39. 6 
OS om 
|) 3 
05 ow! 
-* ” 
we) 

07 ww 
id 


eo 


| 
| 
| 


oO 5.78 3s 
i) 27 48 
ol pa) ay 
00 7.72 0. 
ol 77 ay 
ol o1 ay 
ol b. 41 39 
ol 5.22 4m 
oO 65 By. 


eee eco 


SSESSSSESSSESSE 


“=e. 
BSlezF 





' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay pertod ending nearest the 1fth of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing planta, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only ‘or the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
ou visors. 

Jata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

' footnote 2, table A-2 

4 Ree footnote 4, table A-2 

* Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I ratlroads (excluding geientng aes terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
during | month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IOC 
Group I. 

® Dete relate to employees tn such occupations in the telephone tndustry as 
switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1054 such employees made up 43 percent of 


the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting bours and earnings data. 

’ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit eraftemen; and laborers. During 1954 such employees 
made up 245 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

* Money peyuente only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not ineluded. 

® New series beginning with January 1951; not comparable with previously 
published data. 

See footnote 1 on p. 700. 


Nore.—lInformation on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars' 





7 Bituminous- . , Bituminous- . 
| Manufacturing coal mining Laundries | | Manufacturing coal mining Laundries 
—|—_—— Year and month — —~ 


Cur- ~ 4a; Cur 7 Cur- Cur- Cur- 
147-49) rane | 1947-49) cont rent rent | 1947-40 


1939: Average $40.17 $17.64 7 1954: March 
Average : ; 42.07 “4.7 yf a3 20.93 Apri 
Average 20.58 | 47.03 y 60 ( May 
Average 52. 58 3A : | June 

: Average 23. O8 i July 

: Average 25. 95 .f August 
Average 73 i September 
Average... v1) M6. October 
Average | 52.3 7! $2.71 34. 25 November 
Average f ‘ 2.12 M2 33. 3 December 

: Average... 3. @ 3. 4 M3 January .. 

: Average 59. 3: 87 K 35. 47 3 February 
Average f 7 ’ 4 March * 
Average 
Average... y h2 a 57 
Average , 12. 00 . 85 70. 43 “oO 





! These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior + Preliminary. 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured vf See footnote | on p. 700. 
the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period, 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly 
| earnings 
Cross average — e a 
weekly earnings | 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 
Gross average |__. es : — —_ 
weekly earnings i 
Worker withno Worker with 3 Worker with no| Worker with 3 
dependents dependents Year and month dependents dependents 


| | | | | 
| Index . . Index 
| A- - Cur- e Cur- A- 

| (1947- | . | 1647-49 t 1017-49 

mount 49= 100) rent | rent mount 


> Cur- Cur. | 
(1047 17-49 1047-49 
49= 100) rent rent 
+ $4! 966 AS 
“5. 41 
07 . “18 
26 6.44 
a ™ 00 
v1 | ! 12 


1954: March... 


April 

May... 
June... 

July 

August 
Septem ber... 
October .. 
November... . 
December. 
January 
February 
March. 


: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

1950: Average | 03 | 
| 


55 “4. 78 
67.07 
18 
4. 
41 
. 02 
0.47 


. 
NNSTPDTOVewWOS— 
PWN OCS4w OOK ae 


1951: Average 
1962: Average 
1953: Average 
104: Average 


ar 


135 





| 


peer value of the ——— series is that of measuring relative changes 

n disposable earnings for 2 types of income-recei vers. 

which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, See footnote 1 on p. 700, 

of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as ‘ . 
Norg.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 





! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 


on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 

been computed ae Serpe ineqene-coseavers: (A worker with no depend- contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 

ents; (2) A worker with 3 vendents lootnote 1, le C-2. > 7 > ~~ Aer 4 es , 10K 
The computation of net spendehie earnings for both the worker with no of the Net Spe ndable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 

dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross which is available upon request to the bureau of Labor 

average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- Statistics. 

tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ' 





Durable Nondurable Durable Nondurable 
Manufacturing quads aseds Manufacturing goods goods 


Excluding | Excluding 
overtime Ex- Ex- Year and month | overtime Ex- | Ex- 

Gres —— —_ | elud- elud- . ene celud- 
amount Grom ing Gross ing ing 
Index over- over- Index over- 
(1047- time | (1947- time 
49 = 100) 49 = 100) 


| 
| 


RRRAASSasesee 


135.9 
135, 


S2suees 


7 








Avernge 
Average 
Average 
1052: Average 
1944: Average 
19014: Average 41 146.6 


oN OSB eeoo 


February 
a) March *.. 
61 | 


ESSREAASELELE 


Rs 
Roe 





' Overtime ts defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, May 19%; 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding reprint R. 2020, 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. 2 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
‘These data are based on the application of adjustment factors to gross average 4 Preliminary. 
hourly earnings, as deseri in Eliminating Premium Overtime From See footnote 1 on p. 700. 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
[1947-49 100) 





Annual 
average 
Industry — ‘ a — vem — Sa 
| | | | 
Dee Nov. @. | July | June May 1954 1953 


Total *. os : 102.9 


| 103.0} 102.3} 1022) 9.5! 101.4 3 | | 101.5 
75 73.5| 77.3) 748| 78.1 3. 76.6 


| 108 
Mining division 76 
| 
| 


| 123.5 | 123.8 | 120.8) 127.5 | 124.6) 115.9 


118 
| 


4 
Contract construction division a) 
& 101.9 | 101 9.9) 97.1) 99.6) 101. 


Manufacturing division. 
| 

Durable goods 106.6 | 103.9 | 102.9} 101.6 

Ordnance and accessories } 451.3 | 466.1 | 

Lumber and wood products (except | | 
furnitare) 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical moeiner? ’ 

Transportation equipment. 

Instruments and related products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries. . | 


an 
se “ef WB Ww eo oa 


7 
‘ 


RY 
i) 
91 


neae 


n- 


a) 
14 
127 
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Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products 

Tobaceo manufactures 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile 
products | 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries 

Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products f 

Leather and leather products 
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'A ate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the * Preliminary. 
16th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining and * Includes only the divisions shown. 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For See footnote 1 on p. 700, 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 
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earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 


TABLE C-6: Hours and gross 
States and areas ' 





Arkansas 


Alabama Arizona 


Phoenix 


State 


Birmingham Mobile 


Year and month =n Bs - 


: Average. 

: Average 

: Mareh... 
ag = 
May.. 
June... 
July. 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

: January. 
February.... 
March... 


Average 
Average 
March... 
yp . 
May... 
June... 
July 
August 
September .. 
October . 
November 
December - 
January. 
February. 
March... 


A verage 
Average 


March | 
April | 
May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
Decerm ber. 
January 
February 
March 


Avernags 
Average 


March 
April 

vey 

June 

July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novernber 
December 
January 
February 
March 


Ave 
brly 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


Avg 

hrly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly 
hours 


$69. 20 
71.68 


0.0 


$1.7 
39.6 s 


1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 


70.13 
68. 85 
70. 08 
70. 71 
72. 


8.9 
30.6 


1 
1 
1. 
l 
1 
i 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 


Arkansas—Con. 
Little Roek-North 
Little Rock 


State 


49.13 


48. 20 | 


49. 08 
49. 37 


| 48. 96 
| 49. 41 


48. 28 
49. 65 
50. 55 
49. 82 
51.44 


| 50.06 


5S). 88 


51.63 


“0 6 | 
0.5 | 
00.9 | 
40.8 | 
“0.8 
40.5 
39.9 
“0.7 
41.1 
0.5 
41.4 
41.1 
“0.7 
41.3 


$48, 38 | a.o| 8 


1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 


18 
21 
19 
rai) 
21 
2 
22 
21 
22 
23 
23 


$78. 82 
81.05 
79. 68 | 
79. 54 | 
a0. BS | 
Sl. 44 
&). 43 
81. 24 
81.56 
51.98 
82.09 
83. 27 
84. 47 
83. 95 
MM. 3s 


#1) 
39.9 
39.5 
39.4) 
39.8 | 
30.9 
39.6 
“0.4 
#.2 
4.2 
40.0 
#3 
40.0 
0.3 
0.5 


1.07 
2.03 
2.02 
2.02 
2.03 
2.04 
2.03 
2.01 
2.03 
2.04 
2.05 
2 06 
2 om 
2.08 
2.09 


A7. 37 
70. 37 
oo.» 
70. 82 
72.11 
70. 86 
70. 32 
73. 76 
68. 47 
71.33 
67.65 
72.93 
71.15 
70. 2 


“0. 44 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


“Ne OGeernw w 


“ 


ow 


wkly 
hours 


42 
4l 
41 


Avg 


| wkly. 


earn: 
ings 


$76. 45 


| 79.17 


78.12 


Avg 
hrly 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


411 
0.6 


0.9 


0.9 
40.8 


41.4 


Ave 
hriy 
earn: 

ings 


$1. 21 
1,25 
1.23 


eoceereenw~e wo 


cows 


41.1 


California 


Los Angeles 


VN oe ce 


o~-e2rso 


on 


Ban Diego 


California 


San Francisco 
Oakland 


Continued 


“an Jose 


$1.31 
78. 82 
70.9% 


$74. 87 


72. 76 
71.% 
71.10 
71 82 
72.40 
722.00 
72 4 
74. 12 
73. 57 
74. 08 
75. 38 
67 
75. 85 
77% 


$75.50 | 30.1) $ 


39.8 
30.2 
9.4 
“0.1 
39.6 
9 
30.8 
39.2 


42.3 
0.2 
4.2 
39.5 
. ie) 
0.0 
0.0 
1.2 
“4 
“4 
41.0 
41.4 
“9 
41.0 
“4 


we 


bo BS PO BS PO PO Ot SP ts 8D 


$80. 30 
52.00 
$1.80 
a1.20 
43. 18 
83. 33 
82. 76 
83. 48 
83. 16 


~~) 
a= 


— ae) 
23 


~~~ 
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a ae OF ae 
ed 
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= 
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Ju 


NN Be Des —Swe we —w 


wee WG 
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- 


“) 
” 


3s 


“te 


©ccnweeo 


cen 


i 


Hartford 


or 


Li) 
a) 
a 
87 


$79.03 
81.03 


79. & 


81.17 
80. 48 
81.19 
81.41 
81. 51 
a2. 0 
43. 78 
M16 
84. 90 
M4. 748 


79. 25 | 
8). 26 | 


“0.7 
0.3 
40.0 
29.8 
“1 
0.3 | 
01.0 
0.4 
4.2 
0.3 
0.6 
41.1 
40.8 
“0.7 
41.1 


eww —— = 


So he he hh 


0.6 
0.3 | 
41.2) 
87.5 | 
41.6 
41.6 
41.2 
0.5 
“0.3 
41.0 
0.2 
“1.2 


eee ee ee 


Sacramento 


20.0 | $1 
38. 5 


SSSHSfeSSeees 
—-S2 Presse Desc w- 
RMN RNR — we —— mw Ww 


La 
1.24 
1, 25 


= 


SRSRNsee 


San Bernardino 
Riverside-Ontario 


76. 78 
78. 52 
76.13 
76. 00 
77, 61 
70.48 
78. 80 
&). 37 
&). 47 
mw). 47 
©). 
78. 31 
70. 638 
71 
41. 08 


1.91 
1.96 


“0.3 
0.0 

| 6 
svg 
30.8 
0.4 
0.1 
“0.7 
0.40 
0.4) 
0.6 
0.3) 
90.8 | 
4.02 
4.05 


SESESSSEES 


7 
— 


ee nd 


Stockton 


‘olorado 


Denver 


039900 00 eo me wee eee ees we 


7 
75. 083 
71. % 
76. 01 
76. 38 
74.70 
76, 85 
78. 06 
73.6 
oo | 78.53 


vwecticut 


New Britain 


$74. 05 
70, 4 
71.00 
70, 62 
70, 27 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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73. 16 
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73. 45 
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74.37 
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TABLE C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas '—Continued 





Connecticut —Con Delaware Florida Georgia 


Waterbury Wilmington State Tampa —_. Peters- 
ow and month 


Avg Avg , \ Ave ‘ Avg. | Avg. Avge 
| wkly wkly bry wkly ~—v y. | whiy ASE briy ASE bry wkly. wk! hriy 
earn | pours | Corn earn- he ure earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- 

ings ings ings i - ings ings ings ings ings 


Ave Avg Avg 


A vernge $75. W 429 $1 wy 49 7 1 $2.00 ww 31 $54.53 42.0.' $1.30 $50.27 
Average 0.2) 1 70.00 & 7 “ a 200 f 36/6603 41.2) 136) 0.66 


48.76 
44.13 
47.88 
48. 51 
45. 35 
49.00 


2m! , Leh) 1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 

46 1.3 0.27 
| 
1 
I 
1 
I 
l 


" 4 5. 06 
m5 4 ‘A.W 
: a) 


March 0.0 
April 0.2 4.7 
May 17 20.6 
June . y #1 
July 4.3 0.5 
August “2 


! w 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
Beptember | q 09 1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 


5. 20 


it) | 


om 0.93) @.1 
”) 00.5 
“0.1 
30.7 | 
39.8 
0.1 


October 09 
November > 41.45 
December j 40.46 
January 5 40.6 
February | 41.4 wm 
March 41.9 3 


Ceorgts tinued Idaho Dlinois Indiana 


Con wse@~wa< 
*+oc 


37 


= 
NNWNNNMNHNHNNHHNH HL 


Atlanta Bavannah State State ago State 


A vernge 283) 40.8)! #1 : y 1 $76 40.9 7 $76.3 41.1 : $76.96 | 40.6 
Average | ”.¢ “ f 78. 3 41.2 ‘ d 40.0 K 76. 27 30.6 


ee ee te ee 


9 ‘ 5.47 30.8 
40.3 ‘ 4 
00.8 y 4. 33 39.6 
41.3 “ 40.1 


March b 0.0 
April w4 
May : 90.5 
June i2. 26 4 
July d “1 39.7 
Auguat 00 
Beptember 2.02 ’ 5 7 h ‘ 5) : | “4 
October mm. % i : fi ) 7 5 40.0 
November "0. 3 2% 3! 40.5 
December fi wi 2 ' ww 24 * } : 7 40.7 
January \ 61 | 67.7 ‘ f ‘ 9. oO 40.5 
February i Ol |) O87 40.7 
March , “| & 2% Y “9 

lows Kansas Kentucky 


2m 





03 09 0 8 Se ee ee 


State 


= 


State Des Motnes * Topeka 


AR 00 41.9 
96.17 | 430.8 


41.1 $1 $76. 3 
41.8 S2 


A verage us 40.8 us 40 
Average 7 0.4 1 w) oy 


= 


nm 


41. BS 

A. 58 

1.05 

65. 85 

65.99 

6. 64 

67.63 

68.07 ) 
65. 45 #1 
67.6 40.6 
67.30 v4 
68. 43 40.7 
67 0.9 


Maryland 


40.8 5 SI 
0.4 S|) 81.2 
41.0 41 
42.5 2 | #0 
39.3 i 2 
30.4 5. 3 
43.1 3) 865 
42.8 &3 
44.8 : 4 
45.0 wh. 
“458 85. 27 
30.6 : 84. 35 
42.3 aS 


58 ww 
2 i 
74 0 
» “0 
ws ay 
21 ei] 
w ait) 
73 wv 
™ 4M 
“4 mi) 


March 0% 9 
ppre A 0.7 
May f “0.1 
June : 0.5 
July “0.1 
Auguat 0.3 
Septem ber ‘ 

October 

Nove her 

Decem ber 

January i ay 
February MA au 
March : oi oY 


Louistana 


Sexs-ies 
o~---Se 


xe-i~ 


x 


ho eb be be ee ee 


SNK V ES eBe Oss 


er 


2nwe neh 


Baton Rouge w Orleans? State Portland State 


1053; Average A 02 4l , 0.1 $! ; 40.6 7 41.6 7.3 40 
1004: Average 2h : st 41 i 40.0 ay 9 “0 Bid 


68.18 0 
67.30 ay 
DD 
65. 62 
68. #2 
67.92 


mm. 2 


0 
0 
0 
41 
41 
“0 
“ 
40 


1004: March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Atiguat 
September 
October 
Nover ber 
Deoem ber 
January 
February 
Mareh a. 72 


es 
Secroneosee 


NEN e-—oace 


ren 


Bee footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas '—Continued 





Massachusetts 


Maryland —Con 


Fall River Springfield-Holyoke 


Baltimore Boston 


} 


ve | Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Ave ue | Ava. | Avg . Avg. | Avg wo | Ava. | Ave | Ave. 
ANE: | bnrly. | whly. | AY®: | ety. | wily. | AY®: | ney. | wkiy.| AYR: | ety. | whly.| Ave | whty. | ASR: | inrty. 
the ore earn- | earn- ‘| earn- | earn hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- earn- hours | earn- 
- ings ings ings ings : ings ings | ings | ings ings | ings 


Year and month 


2 o 


72 


| 
$1.37 $55. ! $70. 3&8 00.9 | 
7 


1. | 71.33 #.2 
37 | & 2 | 40.8 
37 | { y ¥ 0.5 
ea 3 40.0 
d 0.2 | 


6 38.0 1 70 $53. 46 | 
68.5 30.3 42. 06 


o 8.0 30.6 51.79 
5 67.00 8.9) 2. 47 
68. 78 30.3 5 | 46 

&. 16 30.4 re Ba 
4 39.2 51.9% 
mS 30.6 x 79 
~.) d 7! 5. 6 

7 3 3. 03 

oo 

32 

wv 

7 

65 


1953: Average 71. 71 40.9 $1.76 $06.0 
1954: Average 40 1.82 | 65. 55 
1954: March 7 ) A 178 | 65.90 
+ a ; 1.79 
May 1.80 
June 1.80 | 66.1 
July 1.83 
August 1. 82 
Septem ber 1, 83 
October 1.83 
November 1. 85 
Decem ber 1. 87 
January 1, 86 
February 


16 
Mareh 1. 87 


onw = 
MNEOE—e#enNewe «~3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Li 
Li: 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 


Ne Oe Swnwwr 


Massachusetts—Con Michigan 


Flint jrand Rapids Lansing 


Worcester State Detroit 


42.1/8 43.5} $2 

41.2) | r 41.9 2.2 
40.9 | 4 42.5 | 
41.2 | | 06.26) 43.3 
400.8 | 5 43.6 
41.0) 

0.6 

40,2 

41.1 

44 

4L1 

4.9 ‘ 5h 

41.3 2 ” 

41.7 y “ 

21) : 12 


PMN HM HPHKPHRNRNHRHRHRHH HH 


Is 41.0) $2 19 “5 
85 | 40.5 2. 79 42.6 


70 39.9 2. 2 87 40.7 
39.6 2.7 a) 44.5 
“0.1 2 ” 44.5 
30.2 2. 26 20 40.6 
30.2 y Ly) 40.7 
40.0 2.4 2. 52 41.9 
30.8 2.3 20 41.7 
41.0 2% W2. 41.1 
SY 42.0 2.3 9. 05 “4.2 
ww 43.7 2. 3 74 45.5 
05 412.0) 2.3 | 46.2 
05 4 y 17 45.9 
21 « 2.3 JA “4 


| 
BNW NM HMHMHMNMNHMMHMNHNH HE 
> ses 


Average $71.81 40.9 $1.76 1.65) 41.5 
Average 70. 65 oy) 1.79 4 40.8 


March i) sit 0, 4.2 
April ”.: ou 5.97 40.4 
May : a1 | 40.5 
June y 1.6 17 30.9 
July 39.5 
August 40.3 
Septem ber : wt y 40.3 
October ‘ 41.1 
November 7 3 1.81 | ¢ 2.0 
December Q 1.84 5.3 43.2 
January : 1.82) 5 42.6 
February .. : q 1.84 42.9 
March 7 4 1.85 95.65 | 43.2 


BPP KP KP YPHPKR KKH HKD 


M innesota M Iasissippl 


M ichigan—C ontinued 
Muskegon Saginaw | Duluth 4 ceapo State 
| 39.0 41.0 i 0.9 
62) 30.2 40.48 
4) 9 ’ | 
a8 | 30.4 0.9 
73) 30.71] a.4 
v1) 0 41.0 
07 0.0 | 0.4 
76 0.1) | 3 ( 41.5 
69} 30.3] 76 aw iz 414 
07 38.2 | \ 78. 2 W d 41.0 
7 | 38.8] ‘ “0.7 
0.4 1.8 
“ 39.0 9 
17 m9) a) ‘ “8 
O7 |) wa.7/ 7 “4 

Nebraska 


” 
~~) 


-s=<— oe 


40 | 
23 | 


PHPNHHMNPHMHPHRHHHH— HH 


Average 
Average | 
March ‘ : 49 
April 7 | 38.3 : 33 | 
May 4 38. ! y 2.05 | 
June 77.7 37.5 : SI 
July A. , 87 | 
August 70. 15 3. : oO | 
Septem ber 

October 

November 

December 

January 47 ! 33 41.9 
February 2.13 14 42.2 
March : 42.0 


Pd ~I 2-9 


Neeniae awa 
_ 


ee 











MMs a ss 


=o So wy w9 w5 we 


| 


M issouri 


Cansas City Bt. Louls State 


= 


” 
70 
5. 
21 
43 
ow 


- 


“~~ 


0.1 
30.4 
39.3 
8.7 
0.0 
| 
30.0 24 
49.4 70 
29.3 i ‘ 2. 08 ay 
99.5 2. 24 ‘ ‘ 6 
m4 ; ; 70. 84 


= 
a 
s 


40.5 | $1 


A verage 
Average 


i 
e+—-heeen S 
~ 
a 
~ 
—w 
i. 
xa~s 


i 


~~ 


0.1 ‘ 70. 65 
auf . Ls} nm. 00 
0.0 v ‘ g 2.06 67.10 
“0.2 | y 2.06 | 07.82 


Oe em He 


December 

January 

February 

March 51. 


YUN 


’ 
| Penne Ses Oss es ws 


yyy 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-6: Hours and gross om - 


tates and areas '—Continued 


of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 





1963 


Nebraska 


Con 


Avg. Avg. | 
| briy 


Average 
Average 


March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
eptember 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


SSSSE5 TE 


san 


sono 
o~-w 


Paterson 


41.0 
0.5 


0.5 
0.7 
“2 
09 
0.1 
0.3 





Reptember 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March ” 
| 


| 


|Albany 
roy 


| 


$76. 57 


tm 

91 

90 | 
“4 
02 
Li 
9 
72 
fou) 
78 
M) 
47 


A vernge 
Avernge 


March | 
epee 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 
January 

February ay 
March 75 


eNnN~e—coe Oe 


SSSSSZSRLS SS 


2s 
aoe 


Rochester 


A vernge 41 
Average 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
December 
January 
February 
Mareh 


4 


03 “4 


| 


wkly 
earn- 
ings 


$6.74 
wh 43 


83. 


| 83.50 


86.00 
85. 32 
87.42 


| 85.10 


| 


EX SSSSSLSE FB 


87 
87 | 
87 | 


Schenectady 
, 


$1. 
1.0 
1 
1. 
1.01 


@. 
4. 76 
4. 37 
87.02 
87. 06 
a. 10 
85.10 


Perth Amboy 


$75. % 
76.48 


74.61 
72 92 
75. 54 
76. 91 
76.10 
76. 41 


76. | 


76.74 
76. 0 
78. 07 
7.01 
78. 27 


74. 71 | 


Nevada 


Btate | 


| 


SFSSSSSSessesee & 


— 


S2stseeeesseees s 
NMNGAQAnNWBeSAoerenweoo 


Jinghamton 


Syracuse 


42 
40 


“0 


Ave 
| wkly. 
| hours 


3 
ec 2E ON CON K Oe se 


New York 


New Hampshire 


Avg. Avg. 
hriy. | wkiy. | 
earn- | earn- 
ings ings 
' 
| 


Avg. 


wkly. | Avg. 


| 
* | whkly. | 
ings hours 


$2.08 $57 


no wn 


*-2+e-—22 024-20 
sheeeeee 8 
sfffteeesseees es 
ee~48424nN4 22 2— © 
atereatrerces ta 
S3Reresereses st 
SSuxssEwseeVee se 
SSSSNeeeseee se 
Seeneeeoex4seoo~ Se 


a 


Continued 


Trenton 


73 | 40.9! $1 
md 20.6 | 
31 


= 


0.4 


#8S55 


= 
= 


SSSLSSSRRRESS SE 


EP ESRZZaB 


szye 


a. New York 


Buffalo Elmira 


| $1.90 
06 


ol 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 

0S 

05 
2.08 

* 

12 
2.11 
il 
12 
i! 


$1.70 
74 | 


1.73 


$4 4 ! 
82. 06 #0 


9.02 | 3 
70.49) 30 
| 82.70 40 
82.42 ” 
| 82.6 i) 
| 81.49 30 
82.77 39 
M. 2H “0 
87. 62 4! 
48. 3A 41 
ah. 41 
87.7 4 
86. 05 41 


$72.05 | 


-~- 


~a~as8 


33 


~s~a ~~~ 
se) 


2Gaae 
ee Seen e—Goe~s wo 


=~ 


Continued 


Utica-Rome 
$99.21 | 40 
60. 08 Bi) 
OAS Bi) 


67.04 


$1.83 5 40 
1,85 
1,83 
1.82 
1.83 
1a 
1 
1.85 
1.85 
1.89 
1. 87 
1.80 
1,80 
1.80 
1.9! 


$70. 11 | 


-s wo 
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See footnotes at end of talle. 
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TABLE C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas '—Continued 
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TaBLe C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas '—Continued 
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TABLE C-6. Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas '—Continued 
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! Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 1 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published, 
Statistics or the cooperating Stateagency. State agencies also make available ‘Not comparable with preceding data shown. 
more detailed industry data. See table A-7 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
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‘A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning mittee on Education and Labor (1951); and Report of the President's Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living (1945). 


January 1064. ‘The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
viously published "interim adjusted”’ indexes for 4 cities and rebased on M tmeogr: tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 

(047-4010 to form « continuous series, For the convenience of users, the United States and ® individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau for 

“ All-items” indexes are shown on the 1985-39— 100 base in table D-4. “ All items” and 8 components from 1047 to date. Indexes are also 
The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices available from 1913 for“ All items,”’ food, a el, and rent, for all large cities 

of goods and services purchased by urban w r and clerical-worker combined, and from varying dates for ind vidual cities. 

families, Data for 46 large, medium, and cities are combined for the ? Includes “ Food away from home"’ (restaurant meals and other food 

United States ———. bought and eaten away from home); prior to January 1953, prices for this 
pera histery and iption of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index— category were estimated to move like prices for “ F at home” but, since 

A Layman’s Guide, Bulletin 1140; The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- t date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 

ruary 1953 Monthly Labor Review; The Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ * Includes “ Other shelter.”’ 

Price Index, in the April 1961 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment * Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘‘ miscellaneous services’ (such 

of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin } and the “pe Yom Con- as legal services, banking fees, and burial services). 

sumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Subcommittee of the House Com- 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-30— 4 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly * Includes eggs, fats and ofls, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
La Review and in previous issues. and other miscellaneous foods, 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 


[1947-49— 100] 





j | 
7" Men's | Women’s her 
Tota and | and 4 Other * 


| Men’s | Women’s| . | Other? , 
apparel boys’ girls’ apparel 


Year and month | 4d | and 


Year and th 
boys’ girls’ | Spparel ee 


107 
107 
107 
107 
107 


} j | 
Ave | 97.1 | 3) 8.0 ' @) : Nov... 106. 
: Avg | y 108. 6 . 105. 
t Avg... Ws 2 : | 104 
S ies 92.0 | 104. 
: Ave... 101.6 | 104 
: Avg... 92.1 | 104 
: Avg... 104. 
104 
104. 
103. 
104 


—-— 


“1.3 
wo. 

w.4 
w.4 
#0 
w.4 
0.9 
“1.0 


=e 


== 
NNO SESOSeSBe~ 


& 
« 


- 
Senonee ows Ss ove 


SSRRSSSSSERSESRTS 
ene e oe 


= 


SSosuveceeceS 


oee 





SSSSEPSESELSLESE 

Te ae 
oo on ee oon on enon meee ecenececenesenes 
SSSSSUISSSSSSSSSSSS 
Syren SSCs SCS woOK—=— ww 


-+- D> 


SSSESS=S2E= 
Re OeoKn—o~ 





! Bee footnote | to table D-1. in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced items tn the total 
4 Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented apparel wou. 
+ Not available 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 





1947-40 100 1947-49100 (1935-30— 100 


Total 


| 1985-39— 100 


] 





| 1967-40=100 | 1986-80—100 | 


“ ay Year and month 
| Total 


14: Average 


—S2e4 Oe Saeow 


P+ e4weEeoeaneane 





Total 


food * | 


All items 


S+enec44eeeeosen~ 


Se ee er 


: Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average... 
Average... 
Average 
Average 
A vernge 
Average 

: January... 
February 
March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October. 
November 
Decem ber 
January 
February 
Mareh 
April 
May.. 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October... 


All 


items | food? | 


| Allitems | 


| 
Year and month 


food 4 


All items 





— 
NRrwnrn 





SP SeS2ucruscscause wes 


ttt ttt ttt tt 
FSSSSSEGSSRSSE 


128.6 || 1952: 
139.5 || 


November 


December... 


: January... 


February 
March 
April... 
May.. 
June 
July..... ‘ 
August... 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
December _. 


: January... 


E 


SSSSERFSESELETE 
BK BSDAOuSS Sse 


November. ... 


December... 


: January... 


February 
March 
April.... 


02 WWW BAUS OSD: 


NGOnN@eOew 


weoene 





191.1 
190.7 


5 


s& 


. z 
——— DP DAR WROWFS wWDOeSwWDee@nw ose 








! Bee footnote | to table D-1. 
§ Bee footnote 2 to table D-1, 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1947-49 = 100 








United States average '... 


Atlanta, Ga_...... 
Baltimore, Md... 
, Mass. 
Chicago, M. 
Cineinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Po , Oreg 

St. Louls, Mo 

San Franciseo, Calif 
Seranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


163 


| 117.0 


| | 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 
1965 | 1065 | 1965 | 


43 | mas | 114.3 | 14.3 | 
== = eS 


@) ’ 

8, 

117.0 | 
® 


® 


114.9 | 
® | 


113.4 
” 


| 115.6 


® | 
(® 
115.1 


” 
124 
115.8 

td) 

(*) 


(*) 
“* 


(*) 
(*) 
111.7 | 
116.3 
114.2 


115.6 
® | 
(*) 
® 


115.3 


| 112.2 


| 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. 
1954 | 1054 | 1964 
ee 
114.6) 1145 
15.7; @ | 

48) @® 

® | & 
117.0 | 117.6 
133/ @® | 


®) 115.3 
116.2 | 116.9 
® | 116.7 
(*) (*) 
115.0 


@) 
| 114.5 
117.1 
@ 


Abd] 


116.0 
| 


® | @_| 
112.7 
116.6 | 116.9) 
® | ® 
() ® | 


115.4 1] 
id) 


® | 113.5 | 





| 116.2 


Sept. | Aug. 
1954 | 1954 


| 116.3 


115.2 
®) 

117.4 

114.3 | 


115.1 


@ 
113.0 
116.2 

() 

® 


sh] 


) 
115. 4 | 


* 
112.7 


(*) 
® | 


115.7 
116.2 


® 


| | 
115.1 | 115.0 


117.3 
113.3 
116.3 


| 115.4 


115.5 


| @® 
| @® 
|} ® 
117.3 


() 
(*) 
112.9 
116.5 
(*) 


114.6 | 101.8 


| 101.6 | 


() 
(*) 
182.6 


® 


() 
102.8 
102.8 | 
101.2 


2, 


| 102.8 


103.8 | 
@) 
101.3 


102.1 
100.9 | 
101.6 


| 101.1 


® 
101.1 


100.9 | 
@) 
() 
® | 





1 Bee footnote | to table D-1. 
in the cost of goods and ser vices 
worker families. They do not 


city than in another. 


Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
qarenaees by urban wage-earner and clerical- 
ndicate whether it costs more to live in one 


+ Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote | to table D-1. 


and once ever 
Beginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 


once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 


4 Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 


3 months for the remaining 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 
[1947-49 = 100) 


All items Personal care Medical care 





ge | ‘mi | gs | er | ia | April md Apri 


City and cycle of pricing 


) 7 | 
United States average......... mae) | a7 | na 9| 


14.9 125.3 a 119.8 | 


P 


| 


Beeneney: 7 
- 165; 163/ 1132) 
116.7 | 119.5 119.1 | 
115.7 117.3 116.6 | 
. 112.5 | 108. 4 | 107. 5 | 
Philadelphia, Pa f 117.8 117.0 
Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Be oston, Mass. . | q | 111.6 112.3 
Kansas City, Mo..... | § f 116.2 115.6 
Minneapolis, Minn 115.7 115.7 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 116.5 116.5 
Portland, Oreg....... . 109.9 110.6 


| onal 
122.5 | 120.8 | 
122.5 | 
123.9 | 
123.7 | 


14.4 14.0 
135.4 | 123.5 
1419 117.5 
127.8 187.7 

4 123.0 


—|- -—_—_— —— 
March | March | March Marsh | March | 
1954 | 1985 | 1084 | 1954 | 


SESks 








ae tt 
Ce4woe —se40 
sss cs 
== 
S353 
Sesaco~ 


| BNSEE SRESR 
= 


March 
1955 


Mar., June, Sept., and Dee.: | 
Atlanta, Ga | 5.3 117.0 14.7 116.6 | j 118.0 
Baltimore, Md 114.8 107.6 108. 6 : F ’ F | 122.6 
Cincinnati, Ohto . 1”. 0 110.2 a8 | 116.1 
St. Louts, Mo.. f | 113.5 114.6 i “4.2 114.0 
San Francisco, Calif , 110.9 113.0 116.2 


| 
Fe ~ vom | wid Debeenry as id ean a rere -~ te February February, February 
1954 1954 1965 | 1084 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: | 
Cleveland, Ohio. ... | 149 115.2 14.5 131.0 | 
Houston, Tex....-.. 115.7 116.9 119.6 ’ 120.0 
Scranton, Pa....-- | MLT 113.2 111.5 ’ 119.6 
Seattle, Wash... 116.3 116.2 116.0 ’ 130.6 
Washington, D. C- | 413.2 4.1 L3 118.2 








Apparel 


Men's and boys’ | Women’s and girls’ | Footwear Other P couanet ‘ 
| 


[ T 
April | 


April 
1955 “4 


April | April April April we April 
vat | yet | ng | ag qc 


United States average 


Monthly: 

Chicago, MM 

Detroit, Mich 

Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N.Y 
oe Pa 
Apr., July, and Oct.: 
* hoston, M Mass 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Minneapolis. ae 


ee ae 
Portland, Oreg 


3 RS335 
e2ne2a 


Sss55 


a3 
e-24y wWaweo 
= 





REESE SSSS=E 
Sw2eZe covwea 
SR=S5 SSRES 
eens 





| $8588 SS858 


) 





St. Louts, Mo.. 
San Francisco, Oalif 














| id 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Clevela d hic 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D C 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Al] items and commodity groups, except food,? by city Continued 


[1947-40 = 100} 





Housing 


City and cycle of pricing 


United Btates average 


Monthly 
Chicago, Ml 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles Callf 
New York, N.Y 
op Filled ptia, Pa 

Apr., July, and Oct 

ag A Mass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


Mar., June, Bept., and Dee 
Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 
Cineinnati, Ohio 

St. Louls, Mo 

Ban Francisco, Calif 


May, Aug., and Nov.: 
‘Neveland, Ohio 
Houston, 
Beranton, Pa 
Beattle, Wash 
Washington, 


Feb 


pc 


Total housing 


1m 2 
121.9 
122.4% 
115.4 
114.9 


120.4 
121.3 
122.8 
116.2 
114.3 


March 
1955 


April 
194 


118.5 


1.9 
122.1 
1Z3.3 
114.0 
113.5 


117.5 
118.3 
119.8 
116.5 
110.4 


March 
19% 


1m 1 
113.8 
116.7 
110.1 
114.0 


February February 


1955 


1054 


110.1 
123.6 
116.4 
1143 
117.7 


April 
194 


12.2 


April 
1965 


1m.9 


( 
138.1 
(*) 
(4) 
) 


() 
133. 5 
() 
122.8 
) 


March 
1955 


March 
19054 


132.3 

125.0 
(4) 
(*) 
(*) 


February oe Pees” | February February 
955 04 955 


1955 1054 


142.5 
138.9 
(*) 
136.7 
() 


Gas and 


110.3 


110.5 
108.7 
113.6 
108.0 
102.3 


111.7 
114.0 
114.8 
120.5 
107.8 


March 
1955 


113.3 
100.1 
114.7 
103. 8 
132.5 


electricity 
April 
1954 


107.6 


106.2 
110.3 
109.5 
108.7 
102.3 


108.9 
105. 2 
110.0 
116.7 
105, 2 


March 
1955 


March 


April 
1965 


125.7 


1%.2 
1gv.9 
(*) 


130.2 


126. 9 | 
11 | 


113.2 
117.2 


118.8 | 


128.9 





Solid tt and fuel | 
ol 


au 


February 
1054 


124.3 
(*) 
139.9 





127.3 
133.3 | 


House furnishings 


aut 


104.5 | 


106.1 
107.6 
107.0 | 
105.1 
105. 6 


105. 5 | 
102.3 
102. 4 
105. 2 
106. 3 


March 
1955 





1955 


February) F a a 
wall 


April 
1954 


106.1 


107 
110. 
107. ! 
106 
109. 


104. 1 
106. 4 
106.3 
104.6 
104. 9 


March 
19% 


112.0 
100.9 
102.9 
106.7 
106.9 


| 


104.0 
102.2 
102.3 
106. 1 
108. 2 





Household opera- 
tion 


April 
1955 


113.4 


113.1 
120.9 
121.0 
119.8 
11.6 


March 
1954 


March 


13.2 
109.7 
121.5 
119.0 
109. 6 


February February 
1955 | 1954 





| Ree footnote | to table D-1. 


4 Bee tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-4, for food. 


4 See footnote 2 to table D-3, 
* Not avaliable. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100) 





Food at home 


Total food * --- -———__—_——_- ~ — 
Total food at home Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 


Apr Mar. og Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1955 1955 doa 1955 1955 1054 1055 | 1065 1004 


> 


123. 103.0 3) 110.6 


United States average * ‘ , 110 109.7 il} 


Atlanta, Ga 2 108 108, 2 
Baltimore, Md ; 110 110.3 
Boston, Mass 4 107. ! 107.6 
Chicago, Il 107 106. 6 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 5 . lll 110.7 


Cleveland, Ohio... \ 106. 107.4 | 
Detroit, Mich ; 4 ’ 5 ill 111.6 
Houston, Tex 110 108.5 
Kansas City, Mo 105 106, 2 
Los Angeles, Calif... { d 116 110.2 


110 110.7 
110 110.0 
112.3 121 
110 110.1 
100 109.0 


107.0 117.9 
108. 3 
100. 6 | 


u 
117.9 117.9) 
121.9 122.0 
1 
” 
4 


119. 119.1 
118 110.2 
126. 125.1 


120.5 120.4 
120.2 120.0 
118. 118.8 
120 120.7 
127 127.8 


126. 125.9 
128. 1-2 
121 121.0 
1M 14.4 
1m. 3 14.2 


110 100.2 118 118.9 
112 1i2.3 3.1 130 190.7 
108 108. 6 4 118 118.6 
lil 111.9 5 127.3 127.5 
110 100. 5 110.4 122. 3 122.4 


= 
: 2 
seseo eeone ne =—© 
-nwnw 
Es 


07.2 
103.9 | 
8.8 
100.7 


101.2 
8.7 


er ts 
Secs 
=S2=8 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


255s 


e~-2ew~ 

} 4 

BE558 8 

-Scoan 

cenvee ococere~ oe 


5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 01.3 
107.4 106.2 
102.0 100.8 
100.5 101.7 
100. 5 100.1 


— 


St. Louls, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa . 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


e2coce whew 
eocoece 


= 


Food at home—Continued 


Dairy products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 


By E 7 ] 
i 


Apr. Mar. Apr Mar Apr 
1955 1955 1955 1955 19h 


Apr 
104 


United States average. 104.6 105.4 112.0 110.0 | 


Atlanta, Ga 108 108. 4 110.0 104 
Baltimore, Md : 108. 2 | 108. 3 110.0 110. 3 
Boston, Mass 105 108.0 q 107.8 | 103 
Chicago, Ul 106. ! 105. 5 108. 5 | 1045 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 106 106. 5 100.5 106. 


wn" 105.9 | 105 
102 Fk 124.9 124 
108 y 116.6 iil 
108 4.0 105 
102 6) 113.6 


Cleveland, Ohio. On 
Detroit, Mich 102 
Houston, Tex 108 
Kansas City, Mo 104 
Los Angeles, Calif 102 
103. q 1). 3 
104. 3 | 103 
1. 7 if 4 110 
109 5 7 107 
103. £ 117.! il 


Minneapolis, Minn 102 
New York, N. ¥ 104 
Philadelphia, Pa 106 
Pittsburgh, Pa 106 
Portland, Oreg 103 


°owe~oS oot ws 


91 125 f 119.6 

104 4 i21 y 114.8 
Scranton, Pa 105 107 1S. 3 ! 14.4 
Beattle, Wash 108 108, 4 : 14 : 115.6 
Washington, D.C 110.1 111.0 115.3 J 106.1 


8t. Louis, Mo #. 
Ban Francisco, Calif 104 


ne te 








' Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for % cities for total food (1935 4 Bee footnote 2 to table D-1 
39— 100 or June 1940 100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor * Average of 46 cities beginning January 1053. See footnote | to table D-1 
Review and in previous issues. See table D-8 for U. 8. average prices for 46 4 Bee footnote 3 to table D-2, 
cities combined. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Commodity 


Cereals and bakery products 
Flour, wheat 


Cornflakes ¢ 

Bread 

Boda crackers 

Vanilla cook les * 

Meats, poultry, and fish 

fand ¥ 
Round steak | 
Chuek roast ¢ 
Rib roast | 
Hambu 


, Center cut 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, whole * 
Lamb, leg ' 
Other meats: 
Vrankfurters 
Tincheon meat, canned 
Poultry: 
Frying chickens: 
Dressed! 
Ready -to-cook ¢ 
Fish: 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen * 
Haddock, fillet, frozen * 
Salmon, pink 
Tuna fish 
Dairy products: 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 
Milk, fresh (delivered)! 
lee cream 
Hutter 
Cheese, Ameriean process 
Milk, evaporated 
All fruits and vegetables 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: 
Straw berries * 
Orange juice concentrate 
Peas, green 
Beans, green 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges, size 200 
Lemons 
Cirapefruit*® 


5 pounds 

2) ounces 

pound 
do 

2 ounces 

12 ounces 

pound 
do 

7 ounces 


pound 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
12 ounces 


pound 
ao 


do 

do 
lf-ou1nce can 
7-cunce can 


quart 
do 
pint 
pound 
do 
14}4-ounce can 


10 ounces 

6 ounces 

10 ounces 
do 


pound 
do 

dozen 

pound 
each 





| 


= 
= 


SB S283 





-24e GN 


cf2e4 ec — 


nce 


“=o 





erScrteoneoce 











Commodity 





All fruits and vegetables—C ontinued 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Peaches* 


Onions ..... 
eet 
Lettuce. ...... 


Baby foods - 

Dried fruits and vegetables: 
PUURER..ccecce . 
Navy beans 

Other foods at home: 

Partially prepared foods: 
Vegetable soup 
Beans with pork 

Conginents and sauces: 


"ickles, eweet........... 


Catsup, tomato 
Beverages, nonalcoholic: 
Coffee 


Continued 
ose pound 
pint 

pound 
do 

..10 pounds 


= do 
444-5 ounces 


do 


..]lounce can 
16-ounce can 


~------7% ounces 


14 ounces 


pound 
\ pound 


carton of 6, 6-ounce 


Fats and oils: 


Shortening, hydrogenated 


Margarine, colored * 


Salad dressing 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar 
Corn syrup 
Grape jelly 
Chocolate bar "4... 
Fees, fresh 
Miscellaneous foods: 
Gelatin, flavored 


pound 
do 
do 
pint 

pound 


5 pounds 
24 ounces 
12 ounces 
% ounces 

dozen 


3-4 ounces 





°° Ne-COoeaee eee ooanovee 





ons noOoeonoe~4 eneocece-o 








J 


RRA ons 


= a 
S enhs=8R8 
eS SHRe4K S202 HOOK 4e FeO 





145 cities 
999 citles 
933 citles 
* 37 cities 


* 42 cities, 
* 44 citles, 
' 8 cities, 

* 36 cities, 


4 Specification changed from l-ounce to 's-ounce bar, effective January 1955. 


* Priced only in season. 


Note 


The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 


* Bpectfication changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective October 1954. 1-8 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation 

* Unit changed to 10 pounds, effective January 1055 of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average retail 

" Formerly No. 244 can, change effective April 1955 food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 

940 cities upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
oe changed from No. 2 can to No. 303 can, effective October on an individual city basis, 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
(1947-49100) 





| Ape. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. . . " June | May 
Commodity group 1965 | 1985 | 1985 | 1986 | 1954 | 1054 1964 | 1054 


| 110.4 | 0.1 | 100.5 110.9 


F 


| 


| 








So 
3 
22s Bsxzzess8) 


All commodities 


Farm products 
Fresh and dried produce 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fluid milk Sue 
Eggs 
Hay > onl seeds __ 
Other farm products. 


Processed foods 
Cereal and bakery products ~ 
Meats, poultry, fish - 
Dairy products and tice cream — 
Canned, frozen, fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials —- 
Animal fats and oils ‘ an 
Crude vegetable oils. _... 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vegetable ofl end products 
Other processed foods 


All commodities other than farm and foods 





| 
| 
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Textile products and apparel... 
Cotton products 
Wool products 
Synthetic tertiles 
Silk products 
Apparel - 
Other textile products 





oe 











ESR 
“--nveo~ 
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PSenereonwws  «) 
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Hides, skins, and leather ponsadte 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Footwear 
Other leather products 
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| 107 

| 104 
| 142 

107 

| 101 

| 110, 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials 
Coal 
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Electricity 
Petroleum and products 
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Cheniicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs and peareneseetaes ’ 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer material 
Other chemicals and products 
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Rubber and products 
Crude rubber 
Tire casings and tubes 
Other rubber products 
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Lumber and wood products 
Lumber 
Millwork 
Plywood 


-eoe 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 
W ood pul 
Wastepenes 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard 
Building paper and board 


Meta ls and metal products 
Ir and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
M etal containers 
ad we 
Plumbing equipment 

Hes ating equipt 

Structural ' etal products 

Nonstructural metal products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 


(1947-49 = 100} 





Feb. 


Commodity group 1955 


Machinery and motive products....... 
Agriculture machinery and equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment 
Metalworking machinery and equipment 
General purpose machinery equipment 
M iseellaneous machinery . 
Electrical emanery and 5 euaipenent 
Motor vehicles. . 


Furniture and other household durables 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture 
Floor covering 
Household appliances 
Television and radio receivers 
Other household durable goods 


Nonmetaliie minerals—structural 
lat glass 

Conerete ingredients 
Concrete pepcucte 
Structural clay products 
Gypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing 
Other nonmetallic minerals - 
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Tobaceo manufactures and bottled beverages one 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Other tobaceo products 
Alcoholic beverages 
Nonalooholic beverages 


-s2~ 
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M Iacellaneous 
Toys, sporting goods, small arme 
Manufactured animal feeds 
Notions and accessories 
Jewelry, watches, photo equipment 
Other miscellaneous 
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2 3 
103.1 
120.6 
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120.6 
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Nov 
1954 


Dee 
1954 | 


| July | June | aor 
954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1 4 


14.3 | 14.3 


i | | Aug. 
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14 7 
121.9 
131.6 
133.3 
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| 105 
| 113 
100 
101 
102 
121.3 


— 


101 
103. 2 
121.2 


NOooo= 


102 
121 


Soworrean cwuno 
eSN42Oo SeEeee2e2 soOowaoe 


121. 





' The revised wholesale price todex (1947-49 100) is the official index for 
January 1962 and subsequent months. The offictal index for December 1951 
and previous dates ts the former index (1926<100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of compartson and analysis. 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect price quotations in the course of their regular work. For a 
more detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised 
.. holesale Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 10962 (p. 180), or 

print Serial No. RK, 207. 


Reginning with the final wholesale price index for January 1955, the index 
weights are based on an average of the dollar value of primary market trans- 
actions in calendar years 1952 and 1953. Previously, the weights were based 
on the dollar value of transactions in 1947. The weight revision does not 
affect the comparability of the indexes. 

5 Preliminary. 

* Cosmetics and related products moved from drugs and pharmaceuticals 
su?group to other chemicals and products subgroup. 

4‘ Not available. 


*Rev * Correction. 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes ' 


(1947-49 = 100) 
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Commodity group 


Apr.? | Mar Feb 


102 
101 
128 
142 
12s 
122 
145 
122 

us 

ws 
109 
106 
107 
118 
16d 
116 
112 
1m” 
113 


102 
ws 
1299 
143 
128 
122 
146 
123 
7 
91 
100 
16. 
107 
117 
106 
117 
101 
121 
113 


100. 
100 
"120 
"143 
“1m 
122 
146 


All foods 
All fish 
Bpecial metals and metal products 
Metalworking machinery 
Machinery and equipment 
Total tractors 
Bteel mill products 
Building materials 
Roaps 
Bynthetic detergents 
Refined petroleum products 
Fast coast petroleum 
Mid-continent petroleum 
Oulf coast petroleum 
Pacific coast petroleum 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper 
Biturninous coal, domestic sizes 
Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork 
All commodities except farm products 
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117 
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Nov Oct July Jume | May 
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14 
127 
123 
146 
120 

ow 
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107 
101 
103 
14 
108 
116 
108. 
117.6 
113.0 


105 
103 
125. 
139 
127 
123. 
145 
12) 

ba) 

93 
105 
14 
102 
109 
108 
115 
106 
117.4 
112.9 


104 
103 
125 
139 
127 
123. 
141 
114 

07 

93 
110 
107 
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113 
118 
115 
103 
il4 
113, 


102. 
7 
25 
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127 
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141 
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we 
93 

109 

106 

104 

113 

115, 
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102.7 
102. 8 
127.6 
| 140.1) 
127.7 
122. 
145 
121 
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93 
107 
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| 106. 
115 
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| 116 
112 
118 


102.4 
101.8 | 
127.1 
140.2 
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| Bae footnote 1, table 1-0 


? Preliminary. 


*Revised 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 


E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 








Workers involved tn stoppages 


Man-lays idle during month 
or year 





Month and year ercen ests 
Beginning in | In effect dur- Number roams ph 
month or year ing time 





1935-39 (average) 
1047-49 (average) 
5 


0. 


£2238 

E5835 
esseageeega¢ 
328822 
zea2eees 


55 





$292 )0 po So pow gone 
-_ 
Z8Es 


zi 


So > > > $2 Go 50m S Sop 
- 
= 
= 
—) 


SIEEE S858z8 


187, 000 
244, 000 


: April 
M 
21, 000 


ay.. 
June.... 
July 376, 000 
August 300, 000 
September 28 , 000 34, 000 
October 2A5 | . 259, 000 
November ‘ 129, 000 


December... . | | 4 78, 000 


January * 80, 000 
February *.. : 125, 000 670, 000 
March *. 165, 000 220, 000 1, 600, 000 
April? en ° _ 210, 000 310, 000 2, 600, 000 


SS8e SSeNStues EBSEsesseass 




















+ All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved ina stoppage. They do not measure 
various cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or Industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on ‘workers employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and ‘“‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one § Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


[Value of work put in place] 





‘Type of construction 19653 


=" 
r 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


$2,974 


2, +4 2 170 
1,170 
1,070 

79 


Total new construction ¢ $3, 537 $3, 261 
2, 003 | 
1,049 | 
O60 | 
65 | 
21 
549 
187 
Ww 


2, 490 | 
1, 364 | 


Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm ) 
New dwelling units | 
Additions and siteretions | 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidential Caiding (nonfarm) *.__| 
Industrial . 
Commerce jal... 
Warehouses, office, and loft 
buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 


i 170 tro | 
106 


21 
559 
186 


rages 
Other nonresidential pepe 
Religious 
F.ducational 
Rocial and recreational 
Hospital and institutional’. . | 
M Iscellaneous. . . 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Rallroad 
Telephone and telegraph .. 
Other publie utilities 
All other private * 
Public constriciion 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military factlities) 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and tnetitutional 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities ” 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public 
prises"! 
Conservation and development 
All other public @ 








20 
service enter 
16 1 
3s 


10 | 











4 13 | 


Jan. 


$2, 607 $2, 19 


2,072 
| 1,122 


Supendioares (in miilions) 





1964% 


June May | Total 


Sept. 


July 


$3, 0a es [oa on, 40 |$37, 577 


2,273 | 2, a | 


Aug. ue. | 


25,7 

13, 496 

12, 070 
1, 130 


2, 457 
1,313 
1, 175 | 

110 | 


2, 387 
1, 267 
1, 125 
113 
29 


1, 107 
970 
1! 


Nf 080 
14 
2 26 
530 40) 
162 
170 


72 


551 
158 
206 


296 
6, 250 
2, 030 


28 | 
556 | 
2,212 


158 | 
42 
41 | 
17 











30 





185 
28 
ay 
05 

3a 
83 | 


BS Sl 





19 | 
65 


' 
22 | 
68 


16 | 
58 





10 Il | 4 4 4 112 








' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8 Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work aceomplished during the given pertod 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F.3, F-4, 
and F-45) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2 

9 Includes revisions made annually in May 

§ Preliminary 

4 Ineludes major additions and alterations 

* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourtst courts and cabins 

* Expenditures hy privately owned pub rhe utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “ Public utilities.’ 


' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds 

*Ineludes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

* Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production factlities, which are included in public industriv! building 

" Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities 

8 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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* Preliminary. 


Aug. | 





ane se ena 


Value (in millions) 


* Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate ‘‘other’’ 


ca ’ 
t Hevised. 
* Less than $50,000, 
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Nov 
weds o008. ¢ eons. 5 selena $566.1 $734.2 $723.5 $657.0 lenes. 3 | 


Mar.‘ 





Includes major force account projects started 


Contract awards. Publ 
principally by TVA and State highway departments. 


Airfield building 
Industrial... 
Troop housing. 
Warehouses... 


All other... 


Airfields. . 


TABLE F-2 


Educational. ... aapenus 
Hospital and institutional ._... 


Administrative and general... 


Other nonresidential building - 
Other nonresidential building. 


Administrative and general. 
Highway... 


Hospital and institutional... 


Educational... 
Electric power. 
Other utilities... 
All other State and locally owned 


tilities.. 


' 
J 


Conservation and development. . 


Highway.... 
All other federally owned. . 


Nonresidential building -. 
State and locally owned... 

Nonresidential building. 

Water supply facilities 


t 


Electric power utilities.. 
Residential building. - 


Residential buildin 


Sewerage systems 





F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
' Prepared jetatty by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 
of Labor and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8 


Ownership and type of construction ! 











All public construction .... 
Department of Commerce. 


Federally owned 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 





Valuation (in millions) 





Class of construction, ownership, and 1954 
type of building 





| 





Oct. Sept. Aug. 


x 
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— 
Ee | 
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471.5  $1,446.6 $1,530.3 $1, 519.2 | $16, 464.9 
349.3 1,318.0 1,387.8) 1,306 
151. 5 123. 
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a statistics on building construction authorized by local building const p und are by State and local governments is reported by 
building activity in all localities having building-permit local o adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
—~ rural nonfarm as well ae urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- to woot th the ace that it valuations qaerelty understate the actual 
jude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, accordin cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
to the 100 Census. he data cover both federally and nonfederally ow or contract-award dates ond start of construction. Therefore, they should 
Fe: . Figures on e amount of construction contracts awarded for not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 
projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit- Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 
nines are § added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 2 Revised. 
g-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 








TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 





Valuation (in millions) 


C lass of construction and geographic region 


Sept. Aug. 


All building construction * 5.5 | $1,220 12 | $1, 226.7 | $1,945.2 | $1,471 $1, 446.6 | $1,530.3 $1,519.2 $16, 464.9 
Northeast BAS 218 280.1; 266.3) 287.4) 288.2 361.1 360.0 3, 657 
North Central 312 : 8: aa 35. : F 480.0 465. 5 
Bouth | 378 | 4 ‘ | 2 36.3 346.6 
West now 39) a 37. ! M40 33K 
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' Bee table F-3, footnote 1, 4 »ing residential building, net shown separately. 
* Revised, 








F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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State and location 





Metropolitan areas # 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Jolorado 


’ 


All States 
California 


Arkansas 


c 


Sonnecticut_. 


District of Columbia 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


€ 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Kentucky .. 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Nevada 


South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Washington... 
West Virginia 
W isconsix... 
Wyoming .. 


Virginia... 


Pennsylvania , 
Rhode Lsland 


North Carolina......- 
North Dakota... 





1 See table F-3, footnote |. 


1 Revised 


+ Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1960 Census, 
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units started, by ownership and location, 
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New Publications Available 


of Documents. 
maintained at three of the Bureau’s Regional Offices: Mid-Atlantic, North Central, 
Western. (See inside front cover for the addresses of 


No. 1172-8: Occupational Wage Survey, Newark-Jersey City, N. J. Decem- 
ber 1954. 21 pp. 20 cents. 


No. 1172-9: Occupational Wage Survey, Memphis, Tenn. February 1955. 
21 pp. 20 cents. 


No. 1173: Wage Differences and Establishment Practices, 17 Labor Markets, 
1953-54. 46 pp. 35 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies are furnished without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or to the nearest 
Regional Office of the Bureau (for address of the appropriate Regional Office, see inside 
front cover). 


BLS Report No. 84: Case Study Data on Productivity and Factory Perform- 
ance . . . Women’s Dresses. April 1955. 111 pp. 


Military Manpower Requirements and Supply, 1955-59. February 1955. 
14 pp. 








